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Current Thought 
AT HUME 


Of the policy of imperialism the Yale Re- 
view remarks editorially: ‘‘ The purely admin- 
istrative difficulties of the policy would suffice 
to make a less sanguine people pause before 
embarking upon so radical achange. . . 
present success has bern won by a trained 
arm of the state thoroughly equipped for its 
work, and dealing with familiar material— 
modern engines of destruction. To govern 
an Asiatie colony suceessfully will require an 
equally disciplined arm of the state—trained 
civil servants who will know the people they 
have to deal with. To govern the Philippines 
without such a body as the English or Dutch 
colonial civil service will be like trying to 
destroy the Spanish fleet with auxiliary cruis 
ers and naval militia. . . . Before we can deal 


satisfactorily with such a problem we must | 


have acquired experience, accumulated special 
knowledge and trained a permanent civil serv 
ice till it has the esprit de corps of a military 
body. All these indispensable requisites for 


success in this new undertaking the ardent | 
advocates of an imperial policy would unite | 


in denouncing as un-American. The new 
policy thas requires the American people to 
undertake a kind of work of which it has no 
knowledge from experience, and which can 
be successfully performed only by a radical 
departure from all its theories of government 
and most cherished political convictions.” 

The New York Tribune believes in annex :- 
tion, it seems, but not in incorporation: 
‘There really seems to be no good reason for 
the alleged expectations, of Porto Ricans that 
that their island will soon—or ever—be ad- 
mitted as a State of this Union. There are 
some uncommonly strong reasons why all 
such expectations, if they really do exist, 
should not be fulfilled.” 

Time and the Hour is sareastic. ‘*‘ Why dis- 
cuss the appointment of Whitelaw Reid as 
ambassador to England,” it asks, ‘‘and Mr. 
Platt’s probable opposition thereto? Why 
not appoint Mr. Platt himself and send to the 
court of St. James perhaps our most repre- 
sentative statesman? ”’ 


ABROAD 


The Japan Weekly Mail sums up the opin- 
ions of the Japanese vernacular newspapers 
in regard to the fate of the Philippines, and 
finds them incredulous of our purpose to as- 
sume the responsibility, but ready to welcome 
our occupation as the best solution of the 
question from the point of view of Japan. 
“*America,’”’ says the Kokumin Shimbun, 
‘‘when she comes into possession of Hawaii 
and the Philippines, will be an ally of im- 
mense potentiality. If she joins hands with 
England and Japan the combination will be 
invincible. Nothing is more regrettab!e than 
that Japan has lost so many opportunities of 
showing her good willto America.”’ ‘ Her oc- 
cupation of the Philippines should not cause 
any uneasiness to Japan,’ says the Hochi 
Shimbun. “It would be the best thing possi 
ble for the people of the islands and for the 
cause of tranquillity in general. Japan 
should not offer any kind of opposition.” 
On the other hand, the Nippon says: “ Japan 
bears no ill will to America, her principal 
commercial friend. But if the United States 
obtains possession of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, she will hold the key to the Pacific. 
The balance of power will be completely up- 
set. There is only one safe and prudent 
course. It is to enter into an agreement with 
the United States and Great Britain for guar- 
anteeing the independence of the Philippines. 
No other Power has a right to a voice in the 
question.”’ 





Do You Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion 
and relieves mental depression. Especially valu- 
able to tired brain- vorkers. 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT VO. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘ go Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full fo see in all ae, with addi. 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. JoHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 29. For 
catalogues or info mation address Prof. George B. 
Stevens. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
65th Year Opens 
9: 


HARTFORD September 28, 1898. 
trexeelled  THEOLOCICAL 
for College Graduates. SEMINARY, 


Full information on appli- 
cation to HARTFORD, CT. 


Professor Mitchell. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


7oo Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28. 1898. 

The Faculty will meet new students in the president’s 
room at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address by Rev. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, 
D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
Sept. 29,at4p.mM. E. M. KINGSLEY, Secretary. 








MAINE 


s s 
University of Maine 
SCHOOL OF LAW, Bangor, Me. Opens 
Oct. 5, 1898. Tuition $60. Total expenses in- 
cluding board, $230. For circulars address 

President A. W. HARRIS. 








MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
For 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL Boss. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
55th Year. Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., & SON. 


Saint Catharine’s 
SE Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 





the Diccesan School || 
Jour Girds. 

The 26th year be- | 

gins September 1. || 
Thoroughly new and || 
modern appoint- | 
ments, Pleasant cli- 

| mate General, college preparatory, and musical 

Prices moderate. Address 


| courses. 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consi¢ 
tion of the following points in its methods: mes 

lst. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse Fas goats enn work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in g variety and well cooked ; early 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of arvard; bowling alley and swimming bath ; no regu. 
lar or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its one planned course of study 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fyy. 
nish the best of hers, including many specialists: 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thi r 
Four years’ course; in some things equal lo college a 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly !i/e. 0 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Specia} 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu. 
ates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in soit qoverumans: limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

I's handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in sete ntifi: teaching of Cooking, Mil. 
nery, Dress-cutting, Busi,ess Law for Women, Home 
Sanitat on, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, FO. For iliustrated 
catalogue. address (mentioning The Congreyasionalist) 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 

AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightes:. most home 
like, and progressive boarding school Leve: aw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston said: *. <lieve you 
are honestly trying to educate and not tener young 
women for life's duties.” 





ey 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD, 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
a for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
the study of English. Individual instruction, 3500, 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A, M. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE/I1Y. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss Ipa C, ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ellesle Location unsurpassed for 
healthfulness. Instruction in- 
dividual and thorough. Fits 

for College. EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Entrance Examinations September 6 and 7. 


culars address 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


THE BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL 
of Household Arts, established by the late Mrs. Ma 
Hemmenway, will reopen under the management of th 
school, Sept. 6, 1898. 


For cir- 





MASSACHUSETTS, CONWAY. 


HILL-VIEW, A Home School for Girls 


College Preparatory or Special Studies. Excellent 
opportunity for Piano Instruction with Virgil Clavier 
Method. Sxpemecs very moderate. 23d year begins 
Sept 15. Address Mrs. E. C. PERRY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regularand si-ecia! courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina 
tion Sept. 6 and 7, 1898. For circulars aw‘iress 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Privcipal. 


—= 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of bigh Standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. For Cata- 
logue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 
New buildings. Enlarged facilities. Delightful sur- 
roundings. . Four years’ courses of study. The De- 
partments of Oratory and Physical Culture just 
established. Young men and women fitted for our 
best colleges. Students of limited means received 
on the “ $100 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 14, 
1898. Send for Catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, President Board of Trustees. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. Among New Hampshire hills, 
overlooking Connecticut River, amid fine groves 
and a bracing climate. Large, airy building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation for any 
college and government academi Full cial 
course—business law, stenography and typewriting. 
Terms low. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1898. For 
circular address MaJor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Prinel- 
pal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. A) ply t@ 
Mrs, E, P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


onsen, Mass. Both Sexes. prepares for college 

and scientific school, 95th year begins Sept. 0. For 

information address E 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" “anasver sie. 


The Fall Term opens Thursday, September 15. 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, h 
German Home and Day School for Girls. College 
Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gymnasium. 
Send for Illustrated Manual. 


French and 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


8 and 
HOWARD SEMINARY yovn%" Woes, 
est Bridgewater, Mass. 16th year opens Sept. 
w, a Ln al . 
cutton Welle uipped Library 
Gymnasium. Iss SARAH E, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








Re-opens for 38th Year 
TUBSDAY, SEYFT. sc. 
Reservation of desks made daily by 
mail or upon personal application, 
The School is the MOST MODERN and 
HIGHEST GRADED Institution of its kind in 
America. Its plans and methods are widely 

but unsuccessfully imitated. 

Reliable instruction by experienced teachers 
and assistance in obtaining recognition from 
the business public are both of inestimable value 
to young people just entering commercial life, 
and they can best be attained by attending a 
schoo! of RECOGNIZED STANDING. 


The Shorthand and Typewriting departments 
are distinct from, but equal in perfection of 
equipment to the Commercial departments. 

Pupils of either sex admitted on equal terms. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. Office, No. 608 
Washington Street. Hours, 9 a.m till4 p.m. 


J. W. BLAISDELL, - ~<- Secretary. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (B. Y¥.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Preachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. 
ete. eventh year. Address for circulars Principal 
of Sc | of Domestic Science and Christian Work, 
52 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading soe. Advanced work. 
n 3 














Preparation for Kinde ormal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Dlustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Before deciding upon a 
school you should examine the advantages offered 
at Cushing Academy. Catalogues sent on application 
to H. 8S. COWRLL, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th vear begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. For circular and views address the 
president, 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 














J VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
Academy dormitories. For catalogues and informa- 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Street. 


PgR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE $3.00. 
Two YRBARS IN ADVANOR, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 
Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 Per YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, §10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





tion apply to D. Y. ComsTook, M. A., Principal. 





a NEW JERSEY 
New JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alumni have 
entered college, twenty-eight per cent. business, 
and three per cent. West Point. 

Let us send you full descriptive catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S. A., Commandant. 














ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents agate line each tn- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 to the celumn. 


RRADING NOTI ’ 
line, each insertion, 


ae nonpareil, 50 cents per 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 
RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 13. Illustrated 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 








catalogue. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 
Address AUGUSTINE JonzEs, LL. B, 





CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. 
Home School for Boys, Fairfield, Ct., 50 miles from 
N. Y. Prepares for business or college. Thorough 
mental and physical training. Ideally located. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex- 
clusively to preperation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, 
The next year pe Sept. 14, 1898. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Peepesetery Courses. Circular 
ives full particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
oughkeepsie, N. Y 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ENNSYLVANI 
micivary OOLLecE 
hester, Pa. 
Sith Year begins Sept. 14, 
“4 Military School of the high 
est order.” —U. 8. War Dept, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Thorough Preparatory 





t Gafantey. srullleny 
va. ataiogues of ' 
Uol-0. E. HY ATT, President 








PENNSYLVANIA, EASTON, 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining 
Engineering and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 








OHTO 





OHIO, MARIETTA. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. High Standards. Four Courses. 
Both Sexes. Fall term opens Sept. 13. Catalogue 
free. J. H,. CHAMBERLIN, Dean. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full information 
from the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 








The Congregationalist’s Publications. 





How to Incorporate a Church 


A full statement of the laws, 
minute directions as to the steps 
to be taken. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook Series, 
No. 19. Price 10 cents. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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Financial 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 





* 





action. 


are ‘ect Over 40; 
years’ experience guides the — 


ufacture. Get the improved. 
tacks required. To avoid {mita, 

mat eat bo of Stewart 

Hartshorn 











Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Religious Notices 


















Coe ip Books 90d Sewseesoneenccosccepoeseoses fist eoresy 

Estate ....... 744,014. ath a 

United States Bonds.. 1.716,425.00 and i notices, addresses of ministers, 

A ceeds cccccensiccchvessuseseecenes 3b: ».00 | ete., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 

City Bonds........ 806.69 

Rall Road Bonds. 1, 55 50,075.00 WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 

Water Bonds Sese* 83,500.00 for Whitman Coll shoull be sent to the financial | 

Gas Stocks and Bon ye agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 

eh LOCKS... ..seceereceveesees eyed sa he Preeti ent, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 

Trust Co, Si ‘ea aa 100,000.00 Tan Cow coeenniakiniks CHURCH UNION of Boston 
Real Estat & 8 325,612.83 -_ eenly, Cosep ewe). Its Cage is the —- 

sehaweheenpanbnibeihibebhsted res 1612, shment and support of Evangelical Congregational 

es ee ee i had ‘of 136,725.00 Churches and Sunday eg + ‘Boston and fis suburbs. 

Agents 462,751.73 | Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. 
sion gy salle sabodenstaetnauaeeseuse> 2,751. Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston. 


56,855.34 Anpeacys SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
#11.296,503.15 St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: to 
$11,296,503. improve ' the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boardin; 







Jash Capita 

rve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
BG UE PENB cv ccdcocccvanessnsecedccesnsse 


oy I the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the vas re Bo at New York. 

JA W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


D. HEALD, President. 


a at “WASHBURN, 
E. G. SNOW, "} Vice. Presidents. 


= » Saree A. M. BURTIS, Secretaries 
H. J. FERRIS, F. C. BUSWELL, Ass’t Secretaries 


NEW blag ee: 11, 1898. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
1 am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 


went anaseiten Communion. HOUSEHOLD READING ~~ 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. | WORTH KEEPING. 


St. Louis City We are receiving many calls for these | 


“ books, some of them from persons who 
Street Railway Bonds 


already have one or both of the volumes. | 
One lady writes: 
St. Louis is noted for having the best street 
car system in the world. 


List cf offerings of St. Louis Street Railway 
bonds, St. Louis Bank and Trust Company 
stocks, Kansas State bonds, Missouri and 
Kansas County and Municipal bonds mailed 
on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGIIAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 





Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Governess. Wanted, a governess to go south from 
Oct. 1. until June 1, to hav 4 e ann e of studies of a girl of 
thirteen and a boy of eleve dress, with references, | 
Lock Box 18, Falmouth Heights, Mass. 

Matron. A lady, who has had ample experience in 
and in keeping accounts, would like a position as matron 
or as secretary in a school. Address ©. W. 8. ., 207 East | 
Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 














NO. 3 
Established 1867. 





“ AUGUST 20, 1898, 
“Gentlemen: I have Household Reading and | 
value it highly. Please send the books to —— 
for the soldier boys who went from our church.” 
We have a few books left and will fill | 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Prudential offers 

\ the best of all that is 

j 00d in Life Insurance, 
and under conditions 
SAsuited to the requirements 


of the whole family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRES, . Home OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 
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J. | 


houses in lea: ing seaports at home | 
and abroad; provides libraries for cutgotag ves vessels ; = | 


the care of a large household, in the purchase of supplies 
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Jewish Religious Life After 
the Exile. 

| Third series in the course of the American 

Lectures on the History of Religions, 

By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M. A., D. D,; 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 

the Holy Scripture in the University of 





Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
j The two previous volumes in the series are: “ Bud. 


dhism, Its pens 7 and Literature,” by Prof. T. W, 


RuHYs- DAVIDS; nd the “Religions of Primitive 
Hr aga by Prof. DANIEL G. BRINTON, 12mo, each 
50. 


Socialism 
|}and the Social Movement in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By WERNER SomBanrt, 
University of Breslau, Germany. Trans- 
| lated by ANSON P. ATTERBURY, Pastor 
of the Park Presbyterian Church, New 
York. With Introduction by Jonn B, 
CLARK, Professor of Political Economy 
| in Columbia University. 12mo. 
j “Sombart’s treatise on socialism impresses me ag 
| admirable; and the translation is certainly an excellent 


— of work.’ B. CLARK, Professor of Political 
conomy in ¢ ‘olumbia University. 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. | 


G. P.Putnam’s Sons 


| 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH 
MARKS A MAN AS REFINED 
| and cultivated far more than DRESS or 
| MANNER can. The most useful tool for 
| acquiring an Accurate Use of English is 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


| an abridgment of the famous Funk & 
| Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. It is a 
moderate sized, but full, easily handled, 
| low-priced reference book, containing 92 
pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 1,225 Pie- 
| torial Illustrations, Synonynis, Antony ms, 
| Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed 
| Pronunciations, ” Abbreviations, ete. This 
| book contains the English Language as it 
|is today. It is incomparably the newest 
and best Dictionary in existence for the 
everyday use of English-speaking people. 


| “No one can conceive the wealth of information, the 
| convenience for reference, the elimination of non-essen- 
tials which make this book worth much more than the 

| price to any student, teacher, or writer.” 
—Boston Journal of Education. 


cloth, leather back, 82.50; sheep, $4.00. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all Bookdealers, or sent, postpaid, op 
receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


| . 5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Prepare for Rally Sunday Sept. 25th 


|- Pilgrim Service No. 42 is a new, sensible, 
easily learned program, with good recitations, 
tine music, and a concise review of the quar- 
| ter’s lessons. It is called 


'A REVIEW AND A RALLY. 


$2.00 per 100. Sample copy free. 





| ore, 





3 cents; 


The Pilgrim Press 


Cong. House, Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A new Autum- 


Harvest Chimes. 4.°°..4°°%: 


Church and Sunday Schools, with three Patriotic Vun- 
| bersadded. Highly interesting all through. 50 cts. per 
| doz.; $4.00 per hundred. Send 5 cts. for specimen ¢opy- 
ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 














| Sacred Songs Now by ----.---eeeceeeneees $25 per 4 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs, je per ~—4 
Royal Hymnal, for MAIN Schoo 30 per 1 


NEW YORK CITY 
AND CHICAGO. 


“THE BIGLOW 
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ISSIONARY enterprise turns 
M eagerly toward the islands now 
coming under the control of the 

United States. Already some organiza- 
tions are announcing their purpose to 
begin work at once and are asking for 
contributions. If they are wise they will 
not attempt to occupy these fields till they 
have carefully studied the conditions. 
Failure at the start would discourage and 
embarrass future efforts. The Roman 
Catholic Church is thoroughly organized 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
has been in occupation for centuries, is 
amply equipped with trained men and 
has great wealth. While itcannot, under 
our Government, get revenues from the 
state, it will hold the churches which 
have been built and furnished in part 
from such revenues and it will continue 
to draw interest from large invested 
funds. It can rely on a large income 
from a great constituency trained to obey 
its authority. The first and most hopeful 
work for Protestants in these countries 
will be along educational lines. The reso- 
lutions passed at the Saratoga conference 


last week emphasize the necessity for free © 


schools maintained by the Government 
in the regions for which it has become re- 
sponsible. Religious organizations may 
wisely supplement such schools by insti- 
tutions for higher education. American 
Roman Catholics will also have greatly 
increased responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties in this direction, and will not, we 
believe, be indifferent to them. 


In connection with what we said last 
week about pension reform it should be 
noted that the Government proposes to 
take a precaution for the future. Every 
soldier on being mustered out is to un- 
dergo a careful physical examination, and 
his condition is to be made a matter of 
record over his own signature. This will 
be of substantial assistance to really de- 
serving men, for it will be valid evidence 
in support of their claims for pensions. 
On the other hand, it will operate effect- 
ively to hinder the success of fraudulent 
claims. The type of men who have en- 
listed has been very high. Both on ac- 
count of their superior intellectual and 
moral quality, and also because it will 
be less easy than hitherto, not many of 
them are likely to make fraudulent at- 
tempts to gain pensions. But too much 
pains cannot be taken to have the matter 
so managed as to protect the public treas- 
ury and at the same time to facilitate the 
success of every really worthy and needy 
veteran in gaining national aid. 


One reason why temperance reform has 
halted has been ignorance of facts con- 
cerning liquor drinking, or indifference 
to these facts. Too often unverified 
statements have been made the basis of 
argument by one side or the other. The 
United States Bureau of Labor furnishes 
in its latest report some statistics of in- 
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terest eoncerning economic aspects of the 
liquor problem which may help some- 
what toward its solution. During the 
sixteen years from 1880 to 1896 the con- 
sumption of distilled liquors in the United 
States decreased from two and a half gal- 
lons annually to less than one gallon per 
person. The use of wine has also de- 
creased during the same period from 
29-100 of a gallon in 1880 to 26-100 in 1896, 
and this notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in the production of native wines. 
But the increase of the use of beer is 
enormous, from 1.36 gallons per person in 
1880 to 15.16 gallons in 1896. The amount 
consumed in the latter year was 1,170,- 
379,448 gallons. Evidently a large and 
constantly increasing proportion of the 
people of the United States have come to 
drink beer as a beverage as tea and coffee 
are used. But such use has led to a great 
decrease and not an increase, as is often 
asserted, in whisky, gin and brandy drink- 
ing. The most effective efforts in behalf 
of temperance will be made either in im- 
proving the quality or lessening the pro- 
duction of beer. 


Concerning methods to be employed to 
lessen liquor drinking, there is very wide 
divergence of opinion. The Labor Bureau, 
among other questions, asked this one of 
employers: 

What means, in your view, better than 

now employed, can be taken by employers, 
communities, organizations, municipalities or 
States to lessen the consumption of intoxicat- 
ing liquor among the people? 
Answers were received from 6,091 em- 
ployers, representing 1,745,923 employés. 
More than half the establishments repre- 
sented require abstinence from intoxi- 
cants under certain conditions and at 
certain times. Of course the enlistment 
of employers in favor of abstinence greatly 
promotes temperance. But in the list of 
remedies proposed there were nearly 200 
different suggestions. Of these, prohibi- 
tion, high license, government control, 
abolition of saloons, enforcement of exist- 
ing laws and improvement of social con- 
ditions were prominent. Meanwhile the 
evidence of employers and of army officers 
as to the mischief done by liquor, and the 
greater efficiency of those who do not 
habitually use it, is having increasing 
weight, especially with the young; and 
whatever else is done, the necessity must 
be constantly recognized of unwearied, 
systematic and trustworthy efforts to ed- 
ucate the people to apprehend the value 
of temperance to manhood, to public 
righteousness and liberty. 


Churches might learn much more than 
they do from one another. No one of 
them can exactly imitate another with 
profit. Each has a life of its own as truly 
as its individual members. But the de- 
scription of the successful administra- 
tion of any church under ordinary condi- 
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tions ought to bring valuable suggestions 
to many others. With that purpose in 
view, we have secured accounts of the 
working of several churches in different 
parts of the country and in different 
kinds of communities. One of these ac- 
counts we publish this week—that of the 
First Church of Elgin, Il. Others will 
follow from time to time, as space will 
allow. We hope the study of these 
sketches may be fruitful to many pastors 
and churches. 


Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the newly 
elected president of the English Wesleyan 
Conference, in a personal letter states 
that a committee appointed in England 
to prepare an orthodox, evangelical cate- 
chism covering the whole sphere of divine 
truth has, after laboring two years, 
“practically completed such a cate- 
chism, to which Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
have been able to agree without a single 
division. We have considered every defi- 
nition of truth until we were able to agree 
without a dissenting vote in each case.”’ 
If these denominations unite in agree- 
ment with their representatives, what is 
in the way of still closer federation than 
they have yet realized? And what is the 
need, either in England or this or any 
other country, of any one of these denom- 
inations entering into a field already suf- 
ficiently occupied by one or more of them, 
proclaiming the doctrines on which all 
these denominations agreed ? 


Such thunderstorms as visited various 
parts of the country last week intensify 
the fear which many share of being struck 
by lightning. Investigations by Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall published a year or two 
ago showed that of 298 classes of objects 
of which 1,707 persons confessed fear, 
thunder and lightning were dreaded by 
the greatest number. Yet no other 
causes of accidental death have so small 
an account against them as lightning. 
The statistics of the United States 
Weather Bureau show that forfour years 
the average number of persons killed by 
lightning annually in the whole country 
was 196. In New York city alone over 
200 persons are drowned every year, and 
about 150 are burned or scalded to death. 
So far as statistics show, one is in much 
more danger of being kicked to death by 
a horse than of being killed by lightning. 
The fear excited during a thunderstorm 
by the prevalence of electric wires is also 
unwarranted. They are probably a protec- 
tion, for the risk of being struck by light- 
ning is shown to be five times as great in 
thecountry asin the city. Many persons 
are nervously affected by electrical storms 
and their excitement cannot be allayed 
by statistics; but to those who are not 
disturbed by nervous fears few sights and 
sounds are more exhilarating and awe- 
inspiring than a summer thunderstorm. 
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Who Should Be Blamed 


Honors are being distributed to officers 
and soldiers and sailors for bravery in 
battle, and the country rejoices thereat. 
Our army and our navy have won the 
nation’s gratitude. All the more, needless 
suffering inflicted on those who went 
forth to fight our battles is to be deplored; 
and those whose neglect or incompetence 
caused it must be discovered and bear the 
blame. 2 

That the reckoning to come is asad and 
terrible one admits of no doubt. Camp 
grounds have been chosen which were 
suited, not to foster health, but filth and 
fevers and death. Ship-loads of food have 
rotted while our soldiers afew miles away 
were starving. Wounded men by hun- 
dreds have been exposed to the pitiless 
tropical suns and left to lie uncovered by 
night on the rain-soaked earth, because 
tents which have been sent for them were 
not pitched. Medical supplies have been 
taken to the seat of war and brought back 
again because no one ordered them un- 
loaded, while brave men were dying for 
want of them. On filthy transports pro- 
vided for wounded soldiers civilians have 
crowded them out of their places; they 
have been treated worse than cattle, have 
been left without decent food and without 
water for days. More of our brave boys 
have been killed by the neglect of those 
whose duty it was to provide for them 
than were killed by the enemy. 

These facts are beyond question. They 
are not denied. Thesame testimony con- 
cerning them is given not only by news- 
paper correspondents but by officers of 
high rank in the army. The Nashville 
American said some time ago of Southern 
camps: “The war office has been badly 

taken in’ more than once in selecting 
camps. Whether it was because of a dis- 
position to oblige friends of the Adminis- 
tration, or because of its ignorance of 
localities, we do not know, but without a 
doubt camp-grounds have been selected 
that are so bad that the officers choosing 
them ought to be court-martialed for un- 
fitness to hold commissions.’’ General 
Bancroft of the Seventh Army Corps, re- 
turning from ten weeks’ service in these 
camps, substantially confirms this state- 
ment. 

Inspector-General Breckenridge, in his 
official report of conditions at Santiago, 
says: “‘The entire absence of the usual 
comforts and conveniences of even the 
simplest army life during the whole of 
this expedition, and sometimes of medi- 
cal essentials, even in the hour of utmost 
need, was one of its most marked fea- 
_ tures after landing. Even the shelter 
tents and flies were abandoned, and all 
bivouacked without the wall tent General 
Grant allowed brigade and division head- 
quarters, or the common tent he allowed 
companies at Vicksburg when starting.” 

The Secretary of War has admitted the 
truth of the conditions of which the suf- 
ferings and deaths which resulted are 
only implied in such statements as these, 
which indeed are daily being reported in 
their revoiting details to the whole world. 
His admissions are accompanied by vari- 
ous excuses. He says that the reason of 


the privation and suffering of the soldiers 
was that the numberof sick and wounded 
was in excess of what had been antici- 
pated. Heexplains that “the captains of 








the Seneca and the Concho did not report 
to General Shafter nor to Quartermaster 
Humphrey that they needed water. Had 
they done so, of course it would have been 
provided. Then also a large number of 
civilians rushed aboard to get away, and 
they occupied many staterooms that 
should have been given over to the sol- 
diers.’”’ Whose business was it to see that 
civilians did not appropriate quarters 
which should have been given to soldiers ? 
Secretary Alger says that “unforeseen 
circumstances prevented the conveniences 
being provided that otherwise would have 
been furnished.”’ 

We have no doubt that the circum- 
stances were unforeseen. But they were 
not unusual in war. It was the business 
of men who had the direction of the army 
and its supplies to foresee and provide 
against these circumstances. It is the 
essence of weakness not short of wicked- 
ness to say that because these circum- 
stances were unforeseen no one is to be 
blamed. 

The country has had only a foretaste as 
yet of what is going to be said of this 
matter. Now that the war is over no 
danger remains of exposing to the enemy 
the weakness of our armies through want 
of properequipment. Officers and soldiers 
are being mustered out of service, and 
can speak without fear of discipline. 
Somebody is responsible for the havoc 
which disease, through needless exposure, 
has made with our soldiers. 

Charges of neglect of duty and incom- 
petence are being made against Secretary 
Alger, Major-General Shafter, Surgeon- 
General Sternberg, the quarter-master 
general, and others of lesser rank. These 
charges are the gravest imputations 
against the honor of men on whom have 
rested the heaviest burdens of the war. 
It is an injustice from which the whole 
country must suffer to have such charges 
lie against innocent men who have served 
it in its time of trial. They are entitled 
to fair investigation and it cannot be 
denied them. It would seem natural 
that they should be the first to demand 
it. Personal letters given to the public, 
like that of Secretary Alger to Mr. 
Chauncey M. DePew, are no satisfactory 
substitute for it. General Sternberg, it is 
stated, several days ago asked for a court 
of inquiry upon the charges made against 
his management of the medical depart- 
ment. Secretary Alger has not yet granted 
it, but it would seem unjust to him to 
doubt that he will do so, and that other 
investigations will follow. 

We are not sanguine of satisfactory 
results from a congressional inquiry, for 
political influences are too often effective 
to prevent clear and positive verdicts fol- 
lowing such investigations.. But we are 
confident that the facts will be made 
known, that the verdict of public opinion 
fairly based on them will be made, and 
that the responsibility for the one great 
blot on the history of the magnificent 
work of the United States forces during 
this war will be placed where it belongs. 





Massachusetts is a great State, and last year 
it produced about 1,250,000 bushels of corn. 
But when we find that Nebraska produced 
241,000,000 bushels, we realize that Massa- 
chusetts is not first in everything. And yet 
thirty years ago Nebraska did not figure at 
all in agricultural returns. 
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The -Press and the Pulpit 


The daily newspaper, like the depart- 
ment store, claims all fields as its own. 
One of the fields which it most enjoys is 
the pulpit. The newspaper not only re. 
produces the regular Sunday discourses 
of ministers, usually “in part,’ and 
prints prize sermons—it preaches ser- 
mons of its own composing. It also 
constitutes itself a seminary for preach- 
ers, with homiletical and _ theological 
departments. It tells ministers how they 
ought to preach. It tells them what 
they ought to say. The newspaper also 
assumes the function of a church com- 
mittee. It nominates candidates for the 
pastorate, discusses their qualifications 
from the theological point of view, and 
tells the churches what kind of teach- 
ing and care they need. It takes on it- 
self the functions of an ex parte council, 
reviews the actions of councils and de- 
livers its judgments wholesale on eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

The newspaper does not much concern 
itself with individual churches so long as 
they are internally peaceful, whether 
they flourish or fail. But when a divi- 
sion occurs it is at once on the ground. 
If a raw spot appears on the church body, 
the newspaper knows just how to touch 
it so as to send the temperature up sev- 
eral degrees. It is quick to sharpen into 
acuteness differences between churches 
and between denominations. 

When the differences are theological, or 
have their source in doctrinal belief, the 
newspaper almost always espouses what 
it calls the “liberal” side. Those who 
believe least it exalts most. It dispenses 
mercy without limit to everybody except 
to those who discriminate between good 
and evil. If it admits the existence of 
hell, it allows hell to be opened only for 
ministers who have convictions and dea- 
cons whosupport them. The newspaper’s 
favorite text, by its own interpretation, 
is, ‘‘Wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and many 
there be that enter in thereby.” 

Bishop Huntington characterizes the 
treatment of religious matters by the pop- 
ular press as an index of popular inclina- 
tion. He says that even devout teachers 
and preachers sometimes adopt the phrase- 
ology of the newspaper without being 
aware that they have passed from the 
ground of Scriptural and historic authority 
to that of rationalistic and pantheistic 
skepticism, and he quotes as aspecimen ut- 
terance this sentence from a so-called rep- 
resentative religious newspaper: ‘“‘ The stu- 
dent needs to feel himself in the presence 
of a large, impersonal, continuous religion, 
unobtrusive and inevitable as nature or hu- 
man society, waiting to welcome him.” 
Bishop Huntington follows with this just 
comment: “ The religion that will welcome 
him will be one that has done with the 
Old and New Testament, Sinai and Cal- 
vary, the apostles and the great councils, 
the ministry and sacraments, ‘imper- 
sonal’ as Pan and ‘natural’ as self-will.” 

Why should Christians so often allow 
themselves to be led into disputes among 
themselves by the goading of a secular 
press which delights in ecclesiastical bear 
baiting? How much does the newspaper 





care for the peace of the churches? How 
much for the souls of their members? 
How much for the advancement of believ- 
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ers in Christ in knowledge of him and of 
their immortal destinies? We are glad 
to recognize the voice in the secular press, 
heard occasionally though too seldom, 
which rings true in its sympathy with the 
aim of the Christian Church to make 
knewn the teachings of its Lord, and to 
win men to obedience to them. But the 
larger part of the discords in the local 
churches and in the wider relations within 
and among Christian denominations is 
aroused through too great attention of 
believers to adroit or urgent encourage- 
ment to fight one another by writers in 
newspapers who neither understand or 
are in sympathy with the lives and pur- 
poses of Christians. 





The Revolution in China 


The slow Chinaman is awakening from 
his sleep of centuries. The war with 
Japan brought a revelation to him. The 
status of foreigners has changed. Pro- 
tection for them is now the order from 
the emperor. The missions have ahigher 
status than ever before. The property 
and lives of missionaries have new guar- 
rantees which have not surrounded them 
hitherto. That the current changes really 
amount to a revolution is the opinion of 
missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society who have been on the ground for 
fifty years. It is the opinion of the dele- 
gation of the American Board which has 
recently returned from China. 

Early in this year the partition of China 
between the earth-hungry nations of Eu- 
rope was seriously threatened. But the 
crisis has passed. Not until Russia has 
finished her great trans-Siberian railway 
is there expected to be any danger of a re- 
newal of the peril of last winter. By that 
time the awakening unity of the Chinese 
empire may make any further effort on 
Russia’s part impossible. England, it is 
said, has no desire for further territorial 
expansion. Her hands are full of politi- 
cal difficulties. Her desire now is to ex- 
tend her trade and to find a market for 
her overflowing manufactories. It is 
commonly believed in well-informed East- 
ern circles that a secret treaty exists be- 
tween England and Japan. With these 
powers in accord and with the friendliness 
of the United States practically pledged 
to England, as hers was exerted for us to 
the extent of preventing armed interven- 
tion by united Europe to keep us out 
of Cuba, the political status of China is 
likely to be preserved from outside in- 
terference. 

The development of genuine patriotism 
is another evidence of the revolutionary 
character of the changes now occurring in 
the empire. This virtue has been con- 
spicuously absent from China. The sense 
of national unity has been wanting and 
eithusiasm for national honor is not 
dreamed of by the mass of the people. 
But better times are coming. On the part 
of some young Chinese there has been 
such a genuine display of the national 
spirit, such enthusiasm for the future of 
China as a great, united people, as war- 
rants the expectation that this much- 
missed virtue has begun to thrive in fer- 
ule soil and will change the entire aspect 
of the problem of Chinese unity. China 
is enormous, Much time will be neces- 
Sary for the development of the new 
national feeling. The older people must 
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first pass off from the field of action. But 
the young men who are now solicitous 
for national unity will soon be at the 
front in influential positions: 

This revolution in China opens the door 
much wider to American influences in 
two important fields—missions and com- 
merce. It has been brought about largely 
by American influences and American 
spirit, in part by our missionaries, in part 
by our diplomatie efforts and in part in- 
directly through American influence in 
Japan and the influence of the Japanese 
war. The change in the status of all mis- 
sionaries, which goes still further and 
includes all foreigners, opens at once 
large opportunities. The way is clear for 
the admission of as many men as the 
treasury of the American Board can sup- 
port and as the denomination can offer. 
It is the unanimous report of the delega- 
tion that the progress of the Christian 
Church was never so rapid in China as it 
is today. Yet the field is only scantily 
occupied compared with the army of mis- 
sionaries who might be employed to ad- 
vantage if there were the means for their 
support. ‘Men and money may be pro- 
ductive of results far larger, according 
to the outlay, than they seemingly couid 
be a few years ago. Then the effort was 
necessarily spent in battering down the 
walls of prejudice and ignorance. But, 
having accomplished its aim, in connec- 
tion with other agencies acting for the 
same end, now the contributions of men 
and money will be more effective for the 
direct accomplishment of the great mis- 
sion purpose. Here is an opening which 
needs only to be presented to be appre- 
ciated. 

The influence of our country in pro- 
moting this beneficent revolution in China 
can also be immensely extended through 
the channels of commerce. In that field 
this country would reap a large harvest, 
as well as the Chinese with whom we 
might trade. It would promote Chris- 
tianity, it would advance civilization, it 
would bring light to the darkened if we 
were to adopt such a policy of trade rela- 
tions as would afford our manufacturers 
a new and wide outlet for their products 
and would give us in exchange the prod- 
ucts of China which are a necessity to 
our people. 
tercourse, based upon honest dealing and 
mutual advantage, would add unspeak- 
ably to our influence in the East. We 
would not mingle in Chinese diplomacy. 
We should neither.threaten nor bribe 
nor offer seductive promises, as has been 
done by European nations trying to get a 
foothold in China, but we would offer 
our products on such terms as would be 
for their advantage. The door would be 
opened more widely to American influ- 
ence, and relations which were begun in 
trade would be cemented by friendliness 
in addition to profit. The reception of 
our unselfish missionaries would be more 
cordial. Suspicion and prejudice would 
be driven from all but the narrow minds, 
and we should contribute directly to the 
civilization and evangelization of the 
whole earth. 

These opportunitiés grow while we 
think of them. We may have a share in 
this revolution by acting in accordance 
with the religious and commercial prin- 
ciples which underlie our institutions. 
Such relations as we may now foster 
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along these lines in China have none of 
the dangers of imperialism but promise 
the most important of its advantages. 
Here is a future suited to kindle alike the 
honorable ambitions of churches and of 
business men. 





Gospel Teaching About 
Property 


Current discussions of the subject of 
the acquisition and use of property abound 
in extravagances. No topic needs more 
to be considered calmly and fairly. The 
teaching of the gospel in regard to it is 
to be sought the more carefully because 
it is indirect. But it is not difficult to be 
discovered. 

There is no sin in being rich, not even 
in the ownership of a large fortune. If 
it be a fortune inherited instead of ac- 
quired. by the labor of the actual owner, 
the same is true. When a rich man is at 
fault it is because the manner of his ac- 
cumulation has been evil in some way, 
or because his use of his wealth is cor- 
rupt or merely selfish. Poverty, although 
often a means of blessing, is not to be 
desired. Itinvolves temptations as grave 
as those of wealth. 

If riches tend towards selfishness, un- 
scrupulousness, disregard of others, the 
evil use of power and opportunity, so 
does poverty for a different reason but in 
an equal degree. If riches tend toward 
undue luxury and foolish extravagance, 
poverty too often begets jealousy, sordid- 
ness and hatred. Each is narrowing and 
belittling, unless controlled by a noble 
nature and especially by divine grace. 

Perhaps it would not be fair to inter- 
pret the Biblical teaching by a single 
passage, and that outside of the gospels, 
but the gospel spirit after all is in the 
appeal, “‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” “It is honorable to accumulate 
wealth by righteous methods and for 
Christlike uses, but wealth always is ac- 
companied by many and serious perils. 
There is no discredit in honest, cheerful, 
high-minded poverty, although this, too, 
opens many an entrance for evil into the 
heart. Each condition has its own temp- 
tations and its own blessings. 

The question is rather one of men than of 
money, Thisisthegospel lesson. Christ’s 
follower will be safe whether rich or poor. 
If rich he will be the master, not the 
slave, of his possessions. He will hold 
and use them as God’s instruments to 
him as a mere steward. If poor he 
will rejoice that the use of one talent 
develops and reveals character in God’s 
sight as truly as if he had five, ten or a 
thousand. 





The Examiner says that Capt. John W. 
Philip of the Texas was converted last sum- 
mer in Emmanuel Baptist Church while lis- 
tening to a sermon by Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce 
Tupper and that Dr. Tupper has related this 
interesting fact to a Y. M. C. A. meeting. 
We would not underrate the converting power 
of Dr. Tupper’s sermon, but, inasmuch as 
Captain Philip united with Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, in 1894 by letter from Plymouth 
Church, San Francisco, and has witnessed to 
his faith by an honorable Christian life, we 
would rather hear his account of his conver- 
sion than Dr. Tupper’s story about it. We 
suggest to Dr. Tupper this text for his next 
sermon: ‘‘ Where is boasting then? It is ex- 
cluded ’’ [Rom, 3: 27]. 
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Current History 
The Demand for Statesmanship 

Never was the demand for men of dip- 
lomatic and statesmanlike power and 
experience greater in America than at 
the present moment. With acommission 
meeting in Quebec charged with the set- 
tiement of all outstanding questions in 
dispute with Canada and Newfoundland, 
the peace commission soon to be convened 
in Paris to settle the final terms of peace 
with Spain, and the military commissions 
charged with arranging terms for the 
evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico by the 
Spanish troops, there is a great opportu- 
nity for the highest political talent. Men 
of wide knowledge, judicial temper and 
great skill and tact in handling men are 
wanted. The enlarged responsibilities 
which we have assumed in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world, involving the 
guardianship of alien peoples, will make 
an increasing demand for men of this 
kind not in conspicuous places only but 
also in a multitude of lesser administra- 
tive posts where the character of the indi- 
vidual must determine the success of the 
local government and the happiness or 
misery of the governed. No nation on 
earth has better material with which to 
create such men, but wise selection and 
systematic training are imperatively nec- 
essary. It is time for the people to takea 
sober view of the task they have under- 
taken as the result of the recent war, and 
to determine that our administration of 
conquered territories shall not be doomed 
to failure from the start because intrusted 
to ignorant or self-seeking agents. 
The Quebec Commission 

The Anglo-American joint high commis- 
sion, which holds its preliminary meeting 
at Quebec this week, is charged with the 
consideration of twelve questions in dis- 
pute, or as yet unsettled between Canada 
and Newfoundland and the United States. 
These have reference to the fur seals, the 
fisheries of the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the Great Lakes, the boundary line be- 
tween Canada and Alaska, the transit of 
goods across the frontier lines for re-en- 
trance and for export, the question of 
the alien labor laws, mining rights, ad- 
justments of customs duties upon the ba- 
sis of reciprocal equivalents, a revision 
of the agreement restricting the number 
of naval vessels on the Great Lakes, ar- 
rangements for better definition and de- 
markation of existing frontier lines, pro- 
vision for the conveyance for trial or 
punishment of persons in the lawful cus- 
tody of the officers of one country through 
the territory of the other, and reciprocity 
in wrecking and salvage rights. Here is 
range and variety enough, while critical 
questions of long standing are not want- 
ing. Most of the points to be considered 
gain new urgency through the immigra- 
tion into Alaska and the Canadian North- 
west. It was intended to reach, if possi- 
ble, an understanding upon all points of 
difference, and to bring Canada and the 
United States into cordial relations at all 
points. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that so happy a result may be reached, 
but the conference will be watched on 
this side of the line with the desire that 
it may be attained if possible. The Brit- 
ish commissioners are: Lord Herschell, 
recently lord chancellor of England; Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, premier of Canada; Sir 
J. nis Davies; Sir Richard Cartwright; 





Sir James Winter, premier of Newfound- 
land; and Mr. John Charlton. The United 
States commissioners are: Senator Fair- 
banks of Indiana, Senator Gray of Dela- 
ware, Congressman Dingley of Maine, ex- 
Secretary of State John W. Foster, Hon. 
John A. Kasson and Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge. The Americans have an im- 
portant makeweight in the negotiations 
in the trade of Canada with Porto Rico, 
which amounts to over $1,000,000 annu- 
ally in the sale of fish alone. 
The [lilitary Commissions 

The President has appointed on com- 
missions to have charge of the Spanish 
evacuation of the West Indies for Cuba: 
Major-General James F. Wade, Rear-Ad- 
miral William T. Sampson and Major- 
General Matthew C. Butler; and for Porto 
Rico: Major-General John R. Brooke, 
Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley and 
Brigadier-General William W. Gordon. 
They represent in each case the regular 
army, the navy and the volunteers. It is 
notable also that the two volunteer gen- 
erals are taken from the South, General 
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Butler having been senator from South 
Carolina before the days of Tillmanism, 
while General Gordon is a native of Sa- 
vannah. Both served in the Confederate 
army, in which the former rose to be 
major general. General Gordon is an im- 
mune, having suffered from yellow fever 
in 1854and remained in Savannah through 
the epidemic of 1876. General Wade is a 
son of Senator Ben Wade of Ohio and 
made his way from the volunteers into the 
regulararmy. General Brooke is a native 
of Pennsylvania, who began his mititary 
career as captain of volunteers and was 
transferred to the regular army at the 
close of the war. When General Miles 
returns next week he will be military gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, as well as head of 
the commission to arrange for evacua- 
tion. The Spanish military commission- 
ers for Cuba will be: General Gonzales 
Parrado, second in command to Captain- 
General Blanco; Rear-Admiral Landero, 
commander in Cuban waters; and Mar. 
quis Montoro, minister of finance in the 
Cuban autonomist cabinet. For Porto 
Rico the Spanish commissioners are Gen- 
eral Ortega, Admiral Vallarino, and Sefior 
Sanches del Aguila. 
The Conference on Foreign Policy 

All shades of opinion were represented 
at the Saratoga national conference on 
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the foreign policy of the United States, 
Ex-Senator Warner Miller pleaded for 
the Nicaragua canal, and Mr. Joseph 
Nimmo opposed it. Carl Schurz re. 
viewed the courses of policy open to 
the United States in dealing with the 
territories given up by Spain, and op. 
posed the expansion of the country 
on lines of imperialism. Judge Gross- 
cup of Chicago took the opposite view. 
Robert Treat Paine and Moorefield Storey 
opposedexpansion. From the standpoint 
of labor Samuel Gompers opposed annex- 
ation, on the ground that it would lower 
the standard of wages in the United 
States. Yet even the sturdiest oppo. 
nents of imperialism agreed that there 
rested a moral obligation upon us which 
could not be discharged without our pres. 
ent control of the islands which we have 
freed from the yoke of Spain. This is 
Mr. Shurz’s conclusion as to the duty of 
the hour. ici 


Let the thought of annexing these islands 
and their population to the United States, 
either as States or as subject provinces, be 
abandoned. Let Cuba and Porto Rico be oc- 
cupied by. our military forces under able and 
discreet commanders, until they are thor- 
oughly pacified and until the people thereof, 
with such aid on the part of the United States 
as may be necessary, will have formed effec- 
tive civil governments. 

Let then, in accordance with the explicit 
promise given in the resolution of Congress, 
the control of those islands be turned over to 
the people thereof; and let this final settle- 
ment include agreements with them securing 
tu American citizens on the islands the fullest 
protection in their right of owning property 
and carrying on all kinds of business, and, if 
you please, of establishing and maintaining 
churches and educational institutions and 
whatever other agencies of civilization there 
may be. 

In this way we shall do our full duty to them 
without disregard of the superior duty which 
we owe to our own republic. 


Upon this line substantially the final 
action of the conference was based, its 
resolution reading thus: 


With our views of natural right and of the 
inestimable privileges of civil liberty, we should 
not be justified in returning the eonquered 
islands to the misrule and oppression from 
which we have relieved them. As soon as the 
islands, under our present protection, can be 
trusted to govern themselves they should be 
allowed to do so, the United States retaining 
under its authority only necessary naval sta- 
tions. Until such time as they may be able to 
govern themselves they should continue under 
the protection of the United States, and the 
question as to whether, at some future period, 
and at the mutual desire of both, they should 
be permanently annexed, should be left to 
the time when it arises. The United States, 
on behalf of each of the territories in question 
and so long as it shall continue under our pro- 
tection, should adopt proper measures for 
securing out of the revenues of these countries 
the establishment of free, elementary, unsec- 
tarian schools, sufficient for the instruction of 
all persons of school age. 

We count the present an auspicious time for 
the establishment by the United States of a 
graded “diplomatic and consular service. 

We heartily approve of the principle of 
arbitration in the settlement of international 
differences, and urge that its largest practi- 
cable application be secured by treaties of 
arbitration. 

Extending Responsibilities 

The beginning of the era of extended 
responsibilities dates in a double sense 
from Aug. 12. To the signing of the pro- 
tocol giving us Porto Rico and responsi- 
bility for Cuba and a part of the Philip- 
pines must be added the formal raising of 
the flag over Hawaii. The ceremony 4t 
Honolulu was an impressive one. The 
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Hawaiian flag was hauled down after the 
singing of the national anthem and the 
stars and stripes raised to the strains of 
the Star Spangled Banner. A great com- 
pany of Hawaiians were present and the 
United States was represented by Admiral 
Miller, the troops on the island and the 
sailors and marines from the Philadelphia 
and the Mohican. It is now stated that 
the President’s purpose in regard to the 
Philippines is to retain the whole island 
of Luzon, with a proviso that Spain shall 
not alienate the other islands without the 
consent of the United States. As Spain’s 
authority is only nominal in most of the 
other islands of the group, she would be 
quite justified in refusing to have any- 
thing more to do with them. It is asserted 
that Colonel Hay’s return as Secretary of 
State is due in part to adiplomatic under- 
standing between the British and Ameri- 
can Governments that when their inter- 
ests are identical they are to speak with 
one voice. This, if true, means a policy 
which may be inevitable, but which com- 
mits us to extended responsibilities. 
The Returning Heroes 

The returning fleet met with a fitting 
reception on its arrival at New York. 
Passing by Sandy Hook in the early morn- 
ing and joined by the Texas which had 
just completed her repairs at the Brook- 
lyn navy yard, the ships in their gray war 
paint were welcomed by Mayor Van 
Wyck and the committee of citizens and 
steamed up the crowded bay and the Hud- 
son River as far as Riverside Park, where 
salutes were fired opposite Grant’s tomb 
amid the acclamations of the crowds 
which had gathered to do honor to the 
victors. A greater popular demonstration 
of welcome and approval has never been 
seen in America, and it was all the more 
impressive for the fact that it was so ut- 
terly spontaneous. A little earlier an- 
other set of heroes of the war were being 
disembarked from the transport Mobile 
at Montauk Point. Eight of the sick on 
board had died and were buried at sea; 
156 were so ill that they had to be helped 
or carried to the hospital. There were 
1,600 men on board. When the ship ar- 
rived ‘there was no cheering, and nota 
smile appeared on the faces of the return- 
ing heroes. They were too tired and sick 
to smile at even the prospect of getting 
home.” ‘The fact is,” said as officer, 
“the whole regiment is sick; there is 
hardly a well man among us. But we are 
so used to it by this time that we do not 
count a man sick until he drops.” On 
board the Olivette, landing about the same 
time at Newport News, six had died and 
been buried at sea on the voyage from San- 
tiago. These evidences of the horrible and 
grewsome side of war have done much to 
temper the popular exultation in the re- 
sults of the conflict, as well as to re-enforce 
the determination of the people that the 
failures of the campaign shall be investi- 
gated when Congress meets. It is the 
President’s purpose to disband from 50,- 
000 to 75,000 of the volunteers, but the pres- 
sure of practical, political and personal 
considerations is so great that no decision 
has yet been reached as to the regiments 
Which are to be disbanded or retained. 
A furlough of thirty days is to be granted 
to the men who have returned from Cuba 
as fast as they are well enough to travel. 
The health conditions at the camps have 
steadily improved during the week, and it 





is now announced that there are no cases 
of yellow fever at Montauk. 
Porto Rico and Cuba 

On the Spanish side of the line estab- 
lished by the armistice in Porto Rico 
serious troubles arise from the restless- 
ness of the inhabitants and the operations 
of Spanish guerrilla forces unchecked by 
Captain-General Macias. In the village 
of Ciales the inhabitants raised an Ameri- 
can flag. The Spanish troops returning 
tore it down and massacred with machetes 
eighty of the people who had taken refuge 
in the belfry of the cathedral and fired upon 
them. Other outrages are reported from 
different quarters, and the American com- 
manders are powerless to interfere under 
the terms of the armistice. In Ponce a 
newspaper, La Nueva Era, demanded 
vengeance and incited the people to attack 
the resident Spaniards. The paper was 
promptly suppressed and there is quiet 
within the American lines, but houses and 
plantations have been burned in the open 
country, where it is impossible to make 
American control effective. It is a diffi- 
cult situation, with Spanish guerrillas 
massacring Porto Ricans in the north 
and Porto Ricans revenging themselves 
upon resident Spaniards in the south, 
while the hands of the generals are tied 
by the terms of the protocol, but it is 
hoped that it can soon be mended. 

In Cuba anarchy rules outside the Span- 
ish and American military lines. The 
situation in Santiago continues to im- 
prove, and the threat of the insurgents to 
march in force upon the city seems to 
have given place to wiser counsels. In 
the surrender of Holguin and Baracoa 
the garrison were found in total igno- 
rance of the history of the war, and a tele- 
gram praising Montojo for his victory 
over Dewey was found posted on the 
door of a government building. The rais- 
ing of the blockade has allowed cargoes 
of merchandise to be landed at Havana, 
but no passengers have been suffered to 
set foot on shore. 

The Surrender of Manila 

Admiral Dewey waited until General 
Merritt was ready to attack before he 
demanded the surrender of Manila. Upon 
Spanish refusal fleet and army together 
took the city. The fleet suffered no loss 
of life in the attack, the army lost six 
killed and about forty wounded. The 
losses of the enemy ran up into the 
hundreds: These losses were due entirely 
to Spanish punctilio, the Spanish com- 
mander announcing, after the city had 
surrendered, that he had maintained an 
untenable position just long enough to 
maintain the ‘honor’ of Spain. To 
Americans the “honor’’ which makes 
such unnecessary sacrifice of life seems 
more like cruelty. The attack was begun 
by the fleet with a skilled avoidance of 
unnecessary destruction of life or prop- 
erty, only the forts being bombarded and 
full notice being given for the removal of 
noncombatants. The visiting fleets drew 
aside upon notice from the American 
commander—the German and French 
ships on one side, the English and Jap- 
anese near the Americans on the other, 
watching the battle through the driving 
gusts of rain, which obscured the sky and 
shut in the view. The most effective 
work seems to have been done by the 
Callao, a captured gunboat armed with a 
single quick-firing gun, which steamed in 
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close to the forts. As the ships ceased 
firing the troops advanced against the 
city, and soon carried everything before 
them. The surrender includes only the 
city of Manila, with a garrison of from 
6,000 to 7,000 troops, many of them in the 
hospital. The Spaniards capitulated with 
all the honors of war, and are to receive 
their arms upon the evacuation of the 
city. The capitulation is carefully non- 
committal upon the question of future 
ownership. In the meantime General 
Merritt is military governor, and armed 
insurgents are excluded from the city. 
A comic touch was added by the hasty 
departure of Governor-General Augusti 
on board a German warship, with the 
contemptuous assent; it is said, of Ad- 
miral Dewey. Further re-enforcements 
have reached Manila, and other troops are 
on the way. A temporary agreement 
has been reached with Aguinaldo by 
which his authority is recognized outside 
the city, but no armed insurgent is al- 
lowed in Manila. The restoration of the 
cable puts the Government in touch with 
General Merritt. The rebellionis spread- 
ing in southern Luzon, where the Ger- 
mans are said to have rendered assistance 
to the Spanish local commanders. 


Foreign Affairs 

Russia and England are in conference 
in regard to the future of China, and both 
are preparing feverishly for war as the 
alternative of agreement. Germany is 
saying that if there are to be further 
pickings in the far East she must have 
her share. Russia has carried her point, 
and the fugitive Armenians are to be sent 
back to Turkey, where they will find 
themselves homeless and in peril of death. 
France is congratulating herself on hav- 
ing won the friendship of America, and 
strengthened her hold on Spain by suc- 
cessfully carrying through the terms of 
peace. Spain seems to be accepting her 
reverses with the listlessness of despair, 
and Don Carlos has forbidden a rising. 
The pope grows feebler week by week, 
and the politicians of southern and cen- 
tral Europe are already discussing the 
succession and its value as a move in 
their game. The situation in Austria has 
grown less threatening for the moment 
by the withdrawal of the language de- 
crees, thus restoring the Germans to their 
place of leadership, and making a re- 
newal of the agreement with Hungary 
probable. In Egypt General Kitchener has 
begun his advance with the rising of the 
Nile, and the Kalifa has withdrawn from 
his strong position at the Shabluka cata- 
ract to make his final stand at Omdurman, 
opposite the ruins of Khartoum. InSouth 
Africa the electoral struggle between 
Cecil Rhodes, as leader of the progressive 
party, and the Afrikander Bond, which 
stands for the old Dutch conservatism 
and dislike of England, grows more bitter 
as it nears anend. By the results already 
attained, the defeat of Rhodes by a small 
majority seems probable, and, in the opin- 
ion of many, threatens danger to the 
English supremacy. England has ap- 
pointed a commission to report upon the 
long-standing grievanceof Newfoundland 
concerning the west shore, where the 
French fishing and fish drying rights 
stand in the way of settlement. 





After Nov. 22, when Rear-Admiral Miller 
retires on account of age, Rear-Admiral Dewey 
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will be the ranking officer of the United States 
Navy. 





NOTES 


President McKinley has been exchanging 
messages of good will with President Faure of 
France over a new submarine cable running 
from Cape Cod to Havre. This is the longest 
eable in the world and belongs to a French 
company. 

Governor Wood has turned Santiago into a 
temperance town by the prohibition of the 
sale of wine, whisky and beer. It is fortunate 
that he has the military power at his command 
to enable him to override the force of a hostile 
public opinion. 

Colonel Roosevelt still resolutely declines to 
talk politics, but it begins to be understood 
that if the nomination for governor of New 
York comes to him unsought and without 
factional division in the Republican party he 
will aecept it. Of the popular demand for his 
nomination there is no longer any question. 


Admiral Montojo’s report of the battle of 
May 2 at Manila, in which his whole fleet was 
destroyed, only adds testimony to the deadly 
accuracy of the American fire. It isagraphic 
picture of helplessness because of lack of fore- 
sight and of battle from the side of the de- 
feated. But in weighing his testimony it 
must be remembered that Dewey fought the 
batteries at Cavite as well as the Spanish 
fleet. 

The failure of the Elmwood Cotton Mills 
Company of Columbia, S. C., which has em- 
ployed only Negro operatives, is declared to 
be due to the impossibility of training Ne- 
groes to work steadily and efficiently. Very 
few have been willing to remain long enough 
to become experienced. Perhaps at some 
future time, after the colored people have 
attained a higher consciousness of responsi- 
bility, or in some other place the same ex- 
periment may succeed, But at present the 
success of Southern cotton mills seems to de- 
pend upon securing white work-people. 


It seems impossible to avoid accidents on 
our railroads even under the most careful 
management. A rear end collision at Sharon, 
Mass., which resulted in the killing and 
wounding of more people than have been in- 
jured in the navy during the whole war, seems 
to have occurred in spite of all precautions. 
An investigation will follow, but an examina- 
tion made immediately after the accident oc- 
curred showed the danger signal set and the 
air-brakes in good working order. The death 
of five and the injury of twenty-five seems to 
have been due entirely to that irreducible ele- 
ment of personal neglect which is never wholly 
to be got rid of when men handle machinery. 

The important dates of recent events are 
worth recalling before the war passes into 
history: 

Feb. 15. 


Harbor. 
April 21. Diplomatic relations with Spain ceased. 


The Maine was blown up in Havana 


May 1. Dewey’s battle at Manila. 
* 19. Cervera reaches Santiago. 

June 21. Shafter lands in Cuba. 

July 3. Cervera’s fleet destroyed. 


‘ 14. Santiago surrendered. 
‘ 26. Miles lands in Porto Rico. 
* 29. Ponce surrendered. 

Aug. 12. Protocol of peace signed in Washing- 
ton. Flag raised at Hawaii. 

Aug. 13. Manila taken by bombardment and as- 
sault. 

The American Bar Association meeting at 
Saratoga listened to an eloquent address from 
its president-elect, Mr. Joseph H. Choate of 
New York, from which we quote elsewhere. 
In discussing the changes made by the war 
he spoke of “responsibilities which we can- 
not shirk if we would and would ‘not if we 
could,” in view of which “the Government 
must not be held too rigidly to purposes and ex- 
pectations declared before the commencement 
of the war and in ignorance of its possible re- 
sults.” In the body of his speech he ad- 
dressed himself to a discussion of trial by 
jury, introduced by a sketch of the Zola trial 
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in France. While criticising the methods of 
administration, Mr. Choate does not believe 
that the jury system will ever be improved 
upon or superseded. The Bar Association is 
the mouthpiece of the best element among the 
lawyers, and the address was worthy of the 
audience before whom it was delivered. 





In Brief 


The hotels and restaurants of London, says 
the British Weekly, have suffered much from 
loss of patronage this summer, there being 
few Americans abroad. But American min- 
isters in London are as numerous as ever. 





Surgeon-General Sternberg reports 40,520 
cases of sickness and wounds during the last 
three months among 154,028 men in the army. 
That shows how much more dangerous is dis- 
ease than any other foe in such a war as we 
have had. 


The sum of $60,000 was collected last Sun- 
day at the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
camp meeting at Old Orchard, Me. This 
amount, Dr. Simpson says, is about one-half 
what was raised two years ago, but comes 
from a larger number of contributors. 





The Herald and Presbyter says, ‘‘ No pres- 
bytery will accept a minister as a member 
with the understanding that his responsibility 
to it is to be divided with some other body.” 
And yet we know of ministers who are mem- 
bers of presbyteries and at the same time of 
Congregational churches. 





Has not the attempt to accomplish great 
undertakings by the contributions of school 
children been pushed quite farenough? There 
is a collection to build a battleship to replace 
the Maine, and now it is proposed to build a 
statue to Lafayette. The fame of the great 
Frenchman is secure without drawing upon 
the pennies of the children. 





The catechism, the Interior thinks, has 
been supplanted by Gospel Songs and other 
collections of jingling verse; and the grit of 
the faith which was nurtured by the catechism 
has given way to the gush of the faith which 
takes its character from theological rhymes. 
This cleverly describes a condition of piety 
which does not strengthen the churches. 


The Pacific puts on a new dress and com- 
bines with the Occident, the Presbyterian 
paper of the Pacific coast, while each paper 
keeps its own identity by means of its own 
news and editorials. We doubt not that this 
arrangement will help to show the Presby- 
terian minister in Oakland that he was mis- 
taken when he said that ‘‘comity is a hum- 
bug.”’ 





Motor carriages have one good quality 
which sometimes is worth a great deal. They 
do not take fright and run away in hail- 
storms, as a number of horses have lately 
in this vicinity. Nobody can blame a horse 
for being frightened by a sudden shower of 
hailstones, as big as walnuts, out of the sky. 
But his fright is a serious matter for those 
who are driving behind him. 





Men are substituting many notions for the 
fact of salvation. W. T. Stead reports Cecil 
Rhodes as saying to him, just before he left 
for Africa the last time, ‘‘Do you want to 
know my idea? I will give it to you in a nut- 
shell. In place of salvation put empire, and 
there you have it.”’ ‘‘ And what shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul,”’ Mr. Stead might have replied, 
did he admire Rhodes less. 


Perhaps it may not be so difficult to handle 
Aguinaldo and his friends if we allow them 
enough of the trappings of state while we 
keep the reality. This seems to be his idea, 
closely allied, it will be observed, to the grada- 
tion of buttons on the caps of Chinese manda- 
rins: ‘‘The president shall wear as a distine- 
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tion a breastplate of gold, from which will be 
suspended a coat-of arms in gold and a whistle, 
also of gold. The secretaries and directors 
shall carry the same, but of silver. The pres- 
ident can also carry a cane with handle and 
tassels of gold.’’ 





An unpleasant feature of English commer- 
cial life, by which the enemies of England 
have always been able to arm themselves 
from her factories, was once vigorously char- 
acterized by Mr. Gladstone in a conversation 
with Mr. Lionel A. Tollemache. Speaking of 
a possible invasion of England by its enemies, 
his friend remarked: ‘‘I suppose that some 
English companies might be induced to sup- 
ply them with ships and arms.”’ To which 
Gladstone replied: ‘‘O, yes. For filthy lucre 
they would supply arms to the rebel angels 
against heaven.” 





A Methodist minister in Topeka, Kan., once 
reputed to be a millionaire, as a result of real 
estate speculations, has gone into bankruptcy 
to find relief from debts amounting to more 
than $50,000. His assets, so far as they can 
be reached, amount to less than $50. The 
stories of the many who trusted him and suf- 
fered thereby will not be told. The last estate 
of that man was worse than the first. Those 
who make it their business to help others to 
possessions in the better land would better 
not hold out to them promises of securing pos- 
sessions in Kansas land. 





The comparative summary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church shows a real, if not greatly en- 
couraging, advane’. The oversupply of min- 
isters and perhaps the theological disputes of 
recent years show themselves in a decrease of 
272 in the number of candidates for the minis- 
try. This may be more apparent than real, 
however, as the regular method of entrance to 
the ministry by the candidates placing them- 
selves at an early stage under the care of pres- 
bytery is passing into disuse. The increase 
of 14,623 in the number of communicants and 
of $185,910 in contributions shows good work 
done, and carries promise, we hope, of an in- 
creasing prosperity. 





The tone of controversy between repre- 
sentatives of the different divisions of Chris- 
tianity has changed, though the fact of dis- 
agreement remains. It is pleasant, for exam- 
ple, to hear the pope say in his recent letters 
to the Roman Catholic bishops in Scotland 
‘“*We know that many of the Scottish people, 
who do not agree with us in faith, sincerely 
love the name of Christ and strive to ascer- 
tain his doctrine and to imitate his most holy 
example.” For our part we are sure that 
sacerdotalism is the one fatally corrupting 
and divisive heresy of the ages, but we have 
a great respect for the personal character of 
the present pope. 





In his address at the Saratoga convention 
Congressman Gillett took occasion to show 
some of the inconsistencies of war in illustra- 
tion of the fact that its cruelties and hardships 
can be mitigated by the growing force of pub- 
lic opinion. 


Experience has shown that a mighty public 
opinion can overrule even war, and that 
when all Jaw is set aside and defied the opin- 
ion of Christendom may still impose re- 
straints. For instance, poisoning weapons 
or water supplies or food, although a most 
efficient method of destruction, has long been 
abandoned, as has torturing or massacring 
defenseless prisoners. Some nice distinctions 
have been made. An explosive shell weigh- 
ing less than fourteen ounces is today inhu- 
man and barbarous, but an explosive shel! 
weighing more than fourteen ounces is Chris- 
tian and up-to-date. To drop aton of dyna- 
mite from a balloon and blow a whole regi- 
ment to pieces is modern and laudable; to 
explode a few grains of it inside a man is 
cruel and indefensible. 


There may be an advance shown here, but 
evidently it is not all along the line. 
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There is a fine irony in the world’s way 
of ignoring certain of its jewels until a 
wave of popular feeling tosses them yp to 
the light. Let a man die, and there isa 
run on the libraries for his books. Leta 
public reader resuscitate some drowned 
beauty for a club, and we open our eyes 
over Manganand Henry Vaughan. With- 
in the present decade a peculiarly strong 
story called general attention to Malory’s 
Morte d@’Arthur. That wasenough. The 
story floated Malory; and folk who had 
previously looked upon Arthur as more 
or less the property of Tennyson turned 
hotly to the Chronicles, and read them 
with amazement, and someina robust joy 
and wonder. Among them was Alan Lee. 

This was a boy who had come to town 
when he was not more than twenty and 
fallen among thieves. He did not, of 
course, know they were thieves. He 
thought them fellows of his own age, or a 
little older, who had had advantages he 
never imagined and who knew a world of 
which he was profoundly ignorant. He 
had come up to study designing in a cer- 
tain popular schoul, and the crude, ele- 
mentary art of the place seemed to him 
entrancing. All the other fellows who 
spoke its patter with such an easy fluency, 
and who made game of the patriarchs 
with an admirable effrontery and light- 
ness, struck him as being his superiors; 
so he set himself down to learn of them. 
And they were a primitive lot, not so 
much wicked as childish. Their acts 
might bear the test of a severe moral 
standard; their words did not. They 
were slightly smudged in the mind, all of 
them. They spoke evil of one another 
and the world with an old woman’s vicious 
persistency. They smiled pityingly over 
an austere life, and gave you to under- 
stand that they and the poets knew bet- 
ter. With all that, they smoked their 
cigarettes, sipped their absinthe, talked 
of “rose-white youth” and its delirium, 
felt desperately wicked and took it out 
in feeling so. With Alan the matter did 
not end so easily. He had come of a stock 
born both to do and dare, and a wildness 
of energy lurked in his blood. He was a 
tall, Norse-looking fellow, with steel-blue 
eyes and blonde hair, and there was really 
a great deal of cleverness in his long fin- 
gers. He was regarded very warmly by 
the school in general ; it was said that he 
had a happy knack, and would make 
something uncommon. But he had also 
the dual nature, bound to bring forth curse 
and blessing, the artistic temperament 
(according to that misbegotten phrase 
which really means something, after all), 
and with it enough rash impulse to wreck 
him on rocks of his own seeking. He 
saw glamour and illusion with an artist’s 
eye, and he had a man’s hot desire to fol- 
low his marsh-lights. So when the other 
boys, his counselors, merely talked of 
what they were pleased to call life, he 
resolved to see it for himself; and by the 
Strange fatality which seems to guide 
some of us in paths of indirection, he 
found his marsh-light every time, and 
no true one. At least, if a star did shine 
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above him, his eyes were holden and he 
did not see it. 

At length, before he had begun to sus- 
pect that he was only a baby paddling in 
a filthy pool, his aunt, the immediate pre- 
siding deity of his fortune, died suddenly, 
and he found himself rich. This was an 
amazing turn. She had brought him up 
in a comfort moderate even for the coun- 
try, and he had never suspected her of 
hidden stores. Then, with his money in 
his pocket, he came up to town again 
and went on with his work. But, insome 
subtle way, there was a difference. He 
drifted, almost unconsciously to himself, 
into another phase of being. The thieves 
said he had “got into society,” and they 
clapped him on the back and spoke fa- 
miliarly of blushing buds and married 
flirts known to them by name alone, but 
in whom they and the newspapers as- 
sumed a proprietary interest. But Alan 
was not in society. He only touched one 
corner of it, and that chiefly because he 
was clever: not, as his mates believed, be- 
cause he was rich. And just then, so it 
pleased him to discover, his destiny cul- 
minated, and he fell heavily in love. The 
woman was much older than he, and she 
was married, but somehow, with his 
diseased eyes looking on life as he thought 
it, that only made the whole experience 
more tragic to the boy: more actual, too. 
He called her his “great white queen 

. magnificent in sin,” and she, won- 
dering where the quotation came from, 
looked up at him with liquid eyes, let him 
call her so, and allowed her husband, ac- 
cording to precedent, to’ pay her bills. 
And because she stopped short of offenses 
crudely mentioned in the Ten Command- 
ments, she held herself to be a virtuous 
woman, and consorted happily with her 
kind. 

Alan went through all the phases of 
triumphant bliss, bravado and despair. 
Finally the two settled down to a tacit 
possession of each other, and, though it 
was not to be owned, even in his heart’s 
remotest chambers, the relation had a 
tawdriness which made him quiver. It is 
one “pair of sleeves” to love a woman 
traitorously if you are permitted to fight 
for her @ l’outrance and strike your law- 
ful rival dead upon the field. It is an- 
other thing to accept an invitation to 
dinner, and leave her husband over coffee 
and the stock quotations, while you 
swear eternal fealty in the parlor. 

Alan’s cataracts had grown very fast 
since he came to town, but he had in- 
stants of clear vision; and though he did 
not in the least suspect that the world 
was a cleaner place than the thieves had 
told him, still he did shrink a little from 
the atmosphere he had willfully chosen. 
He was a stupid boy; at that moment his 
cleverness may have been in his fingers. 
All he needed was a greater word, or the 
illumining of maturity, and both were 
long in coming. But before his illicit 
fancy had taken many steps down the 
path to everlasting bonfire, his lady an- 
nounced to him, with an easy cheerful- 
ness, that she was going to Europe. His 
wilted passion lifted its head galvan- 
ically. 
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“And what will become of me?” he 
asked, with reason. 

*O, you’ll fall in love with some nice 
girl,”’ replied the lady, “‘and when I come 
back I shall find you married.” 

Alan had been building his castle on 
tragedy alone. The only vestige of self- 
respect now left him was contingent on 
the poetic certainty that sometime they 
two should die together and expiate thus 
the treason of their souls. But heresome 
swift, though late, intuition made him see 
her as she was—a poverty-stricken crea- 
ture, intent on Paris gowns and the 
world’s approval. He got up and smote 
the table mightily. 

“You never loved me!” he cried, hon- 
est enough from hights of rhetoric. 

The uncertainty of this lady’s temper 
might account for the flaws in her all but 
universal popularity; for sometimes it 
occurred to her that the game of man- 
courting was not worth the candie, and 
she chafed openly. Her self-possession 
gave way. 

“Why, you stupid boy,” said she, “of 
course I didn’t! I’m twice your age. 
And now don’t keep me here talking 
heroics. We sail in three days, and I’ve 
got all my calls to make.” 

Alan went out of the room without a 
word, and he walked a great many miles 
that day, thinking. Say what you will, 
there is no greater pang than that of find- 
ing your lost jewels paste. The thief is 
not enriched, now he has got them; but 
are you the less impoverished? Nay, 
rather let them lie flashing somewhere 
with undiminished luster, though they 
smile for you no more. 

“So this is life!’’ Alan said to himself. 
‘A little dirty everywhere—all the pages 
dog-eared, and marked by desecrating fin- 
gers. Some palms look white, but that is 
only because they are fresh from bath 
and perfume. They will be dirty again 
tomorrow. Some folk have the habit of 
outer spotlessness; nevertheless, they are 
not clean.” 

And so, accepting life as he thought it, 
he went home, made up a knapsack, and 
told the“thieves he was going on a walk- 
ing trip. A-howl of sorrow went up from 
them, for Alan was very popular; but 
none of them offered to follow. The 
thieves were not distinguished for the use 
of their legs. They better loved a French 
novel beside a comfortable register, or 
ballads of hot fighting, over a bowl of 
punch, Theirs-was the pictorial side of 
things. But they besought Alan to tell 
them whither he was bound, and urged 
him te bring up at a certain country tav- 
ern, where, in a month’s time, they offered 
to meet him. And he, having no plans 
and finding everything equally meager, 
agreed. 1 

So he walked away into the world, and 
it was the world of “green things grow- 
ing,’”’ which approaches no nearer our 
mood than we will, and so heals us be- 
cause of its remoteness. At the moment 
of starting he did not care very much 
about his path or what he saw from it; 
but he did begin to breathe. At least 
there was air enough. Then his body, all 
involuntarily, ventured to stretch itself 
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into a freedom delicious enough after the 
cramping life of the last two years; loosed 
from the shackles of unnatural living, it 
assumed some of its old lightsome ease in 
the scheme of things, and there were 
moments when the boy forgot to be blasé 
and cynical. But he could not forget for 
very long, because he seemed to himself 
as grimy as the world had been. The 
thieves had told him unclean things, and 
he had gone to prove them. A woman 
had played for hearts and tossed him by; 
but he had been an equal traitor in the 
sorry game. Moreover—and here came 
tawdriness again—he was conscious that 
not even the freedom of the earth and 
sky was now so good to him as his free- 
dom from her. Yet it had been love as 
he felt it, and it could wither into this 
poor, thin husk! So, in the manner of 
youth, he generalized in haste, and thought 
he had learned what love must be. ‘“‘Un- 
clean! unclean!” called his soul in the 
moments when it remembered. It was 
like a leper, beating its breast and moan- 

ing, not to keep away its kind, but in a 

dreary chant somehow exacted by the 

God of the universe Who thrives upon 

our pain. 

And out of all these conflicting currents, 
sometime, if this boy had luck, might 
grow a goodly stream whereon his ships 
would ride, all stately, into port; to be 
crazed in youth is no sign that maturity 
may not prove sane and sweet. For per- 
haps there is nothing so futile, so lacking 
in present capability, as the young soul 
very sensitive to impressions. It has to 
lay them away, with a beautiful, secre- 
tive instinct, as an animal, in pretty thrift, 
selects its housing. Then some day, ac- 
cording to the mystery of law, they come 
forth, in orderly sequence, ready for use. 
Just now Alan was collecting; yet he 
could spend none of his riches, and their 
multiplicity bewildered him. And his 
mind did set out to heal. He began again 
to hear the rhythm of things, as it sounded 
when he was sixteen. Now there were 
hours in every day when he could swing 
steadily on, thinking of nothing at all, or 
sit for ten minutes staring at leaf, in a 
distinct lethargy of ease and delight. He 
grew lean and brown beyond belief, and 
began to forget his new habit of cynical 
thought. Then, as life returned upon 

- him, the desire of companionship unluck- 
ily returned, also; and he made it in his 
way, when the month was over, to bring 
up at the little tavern where he had prom- 
ised to meet the thieves. They were all 
there, some of them sketching, a few 
absorbed in purple blots of shade beside 
sunlit rocks, and all with pipes. They 
gave a spontaneous yell of delight when 
Alan ceme striding up under his knap- 
sack, and they fell upon his neck. They 
honestly liked him, and now that he 
looked so manly, the which none of them 
could ever accomplish, they liked him the 

more. 

“And there’s a party staying here, my 
lad,”’ they chanted, between intermittent 
clappings on the back. ‘“Swells! girls, 
too! Regular stunners! Got any clo’ but 
these ?’’ 

Alan had not, but he stood in them and 
by them valiantly. They represented so 
many sweet mornings and murmurous 
eves that even their dust was sacred to 
him. And the women folk, when at last 
they appeared, liked him the better. 
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There were four girls, stoutly chaperoned. 
They, too, were sketching, and trying to 
play at Gréz or Fontainebleau. And 
after long days of joyless distortion of 
nature, varied by harmless badinage with 
the thieves, who seemed to them very 
Parisian and clever, they had their simple 
supper and came out, by the fading light, 
to dance upon the green. They danced 
“Sur le pont d’ Avignon,” and the archaic 
simplicity of it lay like a charm upon the 
mildness of the scene. Nina Vale had a 
headache that afternoon, but she came 
swaying languidly down to watch the 
dance. Alan saw her first as she ap- 
peared in the low doorway, supporting 
herself lightly by a slender hand at either 
side. She seemed to him all white, and 
the vision of her struck to his heart with 
a poignant significance. It was more 
than color-beauty beauty alone; it bore a 
spiritual meaning. She wore a white 
dress of some soft stuff, with a filagree 
girdle about the waist. The girdle was of 
curious workmanship, and Alan thought 
it pure gold. That, also, seemed to him 
symbolic. Her hair was yellow,, and her 
skin the palest, finest texture, without a 
tinge of dross. She was all gold andivory, 
like a precious statue coaxed forward 
from the past. She said almost nothing, 
partly because she had a headache, and 
partly because she was very stupid. But 
that made no difference. Alan trusted 
his intuitions in the way of artist-folk, 
and thinking that now at last he perceived 
a soul, was mightily awed by the beauty 
and luster of it. Again he knew the emo- 
tion, and named it tremblingly. This was 
love. And born, as by miracle, for a girl 
who was a very perfect picture, it roused 
in him strange and amazing desires. Per- 
haps his days on the road had recreated 
him, so that he swayed back to a natural 
acquiescence in sweet, clean things; but 
whatever the path his heart had gone, it 
is true that this new awakening wrought 
in him a kind of exaltation, and he saw 
the girl for an angel, and himself a crea- 
ture blackened by the pit. His longing 
for her was like spiritual passion, and he 
put on the ashes of repentance for his 
past. 

That night the thieves sat up late and 
talked, and he smoked in silence while 
they rattled on. Their paradoxes began 
to sound to him like the crackling of 
many thorns. He had seen the silent 
dawn, and now there swam before him 
the old, old vision, mother of dreams and 
death. Finally, one of the thieves began 
to talk about woman as embodied in the 
four upstairs. They spoke of her by the 
wholesale, as the genus girl. Finally, they 
wondered if their smoke penetrated those 
maiden bowers, and if the girls would 
mind. 

‘‘Well, I should say!” interjected one. 
‘Bet you a hat they smoke themselves!” 

Alan wriggled a little in his chair, but 
said nothing. 

“There isn’t a thing,” continued this 
Nestor, shutting his eyes critically to 
look astute, and incidentally to watch 
his smoke rings, “‘that the modern girl 
doesn’t know, or that she wouldn’t do, 
suitably under the rose. The day is past 
for ‘fair white pages,’ and all that. Mod- 
ern girls are sophisticated. That’s why 
they are such sport.” 

Alan had heard the same thing before, 
without knowing it for what it was; but 
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now the picture of the woman in her 
whiteness rose up before him. His soul 
dropped her shackles and rubbed her eyes 
awake. She saw the calumny. 

Alan took his cigar from his lips and 
tossed it out of the window. ‘You liar,” 
he said quietly, looking across the table 
at the youth, “‘say that again, if you 
dare! ”’ 

He did not dare. Daring, even with 
the tongue, was not common among the 
thieves. There was an uncomfortable 
silence wherein Alan breathed steadily 
and tried to keep from melodrama. Some 
of the thieves thought he had been drink. 
ing, though where they could not guess, 
and a few looked simply dazed. One or 
two surmised that he was in love, “hard 
hit,”’ they phrased it in their idiomatic 
hearts. A peace was somehow patched 
up through the commonplaces made to 
salve the social honor when apologies 
are lacking, and the party went disconso- 
lately off to bed. Next day they were on 
slightly cooler terms, but by the aid of a 
picnic in the Cliff Woods, with the girls 
and their chaperons, a hollow truce was 
eoncluded. At the picnic Alan kept very 
constantly with Nina and her aunt, who 
heard that he had money, adored talent 
and had no objection. So a dual compan- 
ionship began, and went thrillingly on 
til], one hurried moment, with the others 
maddeningly near, he whispered Nina 
the secret, which was no secret to her 
more than to the others. She gave hima 
trembling hand, and he knew that he was 
to keep it. ‘Forevér!” said his heart, 
the heart of youth. 

All this time Alan had not changed 
many words with her. Yet, he told him- 
self, he knew her. But, with the exalt- 
ation of his happiness in possessing her, 
came also a wonder at her whiteness, 
and, while he adored it, he shrank back, 
arrested by the thought of what he had 
to give in return. In his revulsion from 
the thieves, he wronged them, perhaps, 
and thought them viler than they were. 
Instead of poor little boys who knew no 
better, trying to swagger at vice in order 
to seem the more mature, they formed a 
part of the eternal processioa of sin, wan- 
toning through the ages. And he saw 
himself as one of them. This was the 
artistic temperament again, perpetually 
going to extremes; these were the tor- 
tured nerves, unstrung by artificial liv- 
ing. If his walking trip had been longer, 
he might have had the manliness to say 
to himself: “I’ve been in a ditch, but 
now I'll wash myself, and thenceforth 
I'll keep me ciean.”’ : 

‘“‘What’s done is done” is not always 
ignoble in the saying, and the “impure 
passion of remorse”’ gives way, in steel- 
clad souls, to the longing for redemption. 
There are those who sin and _ thence- 
forth sit by the roadside, on the way to 
Jerusalem, whining and asking alms; 
there are also those who march forth 
to redeem the sepulcher. 

Now this was the eraof reading Malory 
because it had been mentioned by a man 
who wrote a book; and a precious edition 
of the Chronicles lay there about the 
place. Alan took it to his room one day 
when Nina was busy upstairs, fitting a 
lilac front where a pink one had grown 
stale. He thought she was engaged in 
maiden orisons, or something equivalent, 
and the unknown book was to compen- 
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sate him for her loss. He threw himself 
down on the floor, boy-fashion, and be- 
gan to skim, reading at breakneck speed, 
like all the literary by instinct, taking in 
a page ataglance. Soon he was fathoms 
deep in faérie, and he wouldn’t have come 
pack if he could, even to see his lady, un- 
less, indeed, he might read with her hand 
in his. 

It is wonderful, the perennial effect of 
that living book. Alan felt it in his 
sinews like iron, in his blood like wine. 
Change and growth stirred in him as he 
read, and he was conscious of a mighty 
scorn, Which, nevertheless, he could not 
stay to recognize—a scorn of his past and 
those who had made it. Here was pas- 
sion, in truth; but it was the passion of 
men and not the vaporing of vicious boys. 
Here was treachery even, but cleansed 
by expiation, annulled through death 
and shame. His heart grew big within 
him, and he longed to be a knight, pure 
henceforth and true; and, as the truth 
seemed to him supreme, first of all he 
must confess to his lady. She shouid not 
think him better than he was. Full of 
that desire, he rose up, pale and aching- 
eyed, from the page, but moved by an ex- 
alted delirium of the heart. 

The day had been changing with his 
mood. The rain was still falling heavily; 
but, whereas it had dropped with dull 
regularity a morning long, now the wind 
had risen, armed with whips and lashes. 
There was a murmur of voices in the tav- 
ern parlor and occasionally a burst of 
laughter. Some of the guests were play- 
ing cards. One or two drowsed over a 
book, and the chaperons sewed. The 
thieves had gone off to the stable for a 
smoke. Nina, a little tired from the ex- 
acting nature of her labors, sat by the 
window, her hands crossed lightly in her 
lap. She was rather pale, and she wore 
a black dress, with white collar and cuffs. 
She seemed purity itself, a little wasted 
by austere thought. Alan could even 
fancy he saw a shadow on the contour of 
her cheek. Set thus upon the rounded 
fullness of her youth, it was entrancing, as 
if a summer cloud should poise itself, in 
pure delight, to woo the rose. It made 
his heart choke as no spring loveliness 
had done. He walked straight up to her, 
and there was something compelling in 
his air, so that not a woman in the room 
but envied her. They knew quite well 
that he was in love with her, and, being 
themselves distinctly her superiors, they 
had the intelligence to wonder why. 
They recognized the elements that made 
her charm; and so to them the charm 
had never been. In a man’s untrained 
vision she might stand for something, but 
for their lives they could not help won. 
dering why he should not wait to find 
what she merely seemed to stand for. 
“Let « represent,” begins the love prob- 
lem; but the unknown quantity’s own 
clan can seldom keep its patience with z. 
So now they glanced at Alan in some 
pity as he came forward: pity and a bash- 
ful admiration, since he looked the ideal 
of the part,a lover gallant, brave and 
true. As for Nina—a country tavern is a 
test of comradeship, and they had heard 
her dominate the washerwoman over a 
frayed flounce. They were wondering 


why on earth they had accepted her to - 


Spoil their idyl; and here, through the 
strange perversity of selection, was a 
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man who would fain take her to dull his 
entire life. 

“Come out with me,”’ said Alan, softly, 
yet peremptorily. ‘‘I want to see you 
alone.”’ 

She rose at once. She never flushed, 
but her face lighted in some inner way. 
She was bored with her afternoon. 

‘But there’s no place,”’ she said, under 
her breath. 

“Yes, the little room.”’ 

That was what they called a tiny cur- 
tained alcove just beside the porch. 
Nina dutifully went out, and he followed. 
In the little room she turned to face him. 
She seemed to him bewilderingly near, 
and yet he could not feel that she was his. 
She was the vision of the unstained earth; 
he seemed to himself, at that moment of 
condemnation, like the forces that riot 
below. 

“Nina,” he said breathlessly, “Nina!” 

She looked at him calmly at first, and 
then even her heart quickened. He was 
a handsome lad, and she felt his power. 

‘*Nina,’’ he said, “I’ve got something 
to tell you. It will hurt you. But don’t 
shrink from me. Don’t go away from 
me. Nina!” 

She had stepped back a pace, and now 
she folded her hands before her. 

“Then tell me,” said she. 

But there were no words for the telling. 
How approach a creature who has lived 
in an unspoiled world, and open its hid- 
den defiles to her gaze? Heretofore she 
had had visions only; now there would be 
nightmares. He stumbled and halted. 
Then he hit upon a childish phrase. 

“TI have not been—good,” he said. 
“‘Not like you. I have not. lived the 
kind of life’’-— He hesitated; it seemed 
insulting to say more. But she drew a 
quick sob of relief. 

“O, you frightened me!”’ she breathed. 
“‘T thought it was something real.”’ 

“You thought it was something real! ”’ 

Now she was nervous, and she spoke 
without her usual poise. Her sharpness 
became flippancy. 

“I suppose you mean,” she said, “you 
have lived the life of other men. I sup- 
pose you’ve not been worse than other 
men?” 

“No,” said Alan, slowly, “I may not 
have been worse—than some.” 

His dull acquiescence irritated her 
afresh. 

“Well,” she said, “‘I understand that 
without being told. If you said you had 
been what you call ‘good,’ I shouldn’t 
have believed you.” 

The world and the flesh lying on her 
fresh red lips affected him with an un- 
reasoning horror. He turned quietly 
away, with the softness and decorum due 
to that moment when life is breaking up 
within us and we must not tell. He went 
through the hall, taking down his hat 
from the peg, and walked away into 
the outer world. Now it was a part 
of what seemed the irony of his fate 
that he had selected for his love the 
very girl among these four who could 
thus betray him. Not one of the others 
but would have met a like confession in 
some womanly fashion—not, perhaps, to 
shrive him utterly, but not to wound and 
hurt. They might, realizing how “ we all 
do pray for mercy,” in one way or an- 
other, have veiled their eyes from his sin 
and besought him to think of it no more; 
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or, as sometimes happens through sudden 
knowledge of a hell we never knew, they 
might have gone mad with a delirium of 
revolt and stabbed him to the heart with 
keen-edged words. Nina was the one 
specked fruit among them; yet even she 
was not the monster she might seem. 
She was only a poor, shallow little world- 
ling, who did not even know the devastat- 
ing power of her own shallowness. She 
could grapple with biases or even French 
verbs, but not with a sin. 

So Alan went walking blindly away 
through the wet grass, quite oblivious to 
the day, but afire in his brain. The teach- 
ing of the thieves returned upon him with 
cumulative force. They were right, he 
told himself again, quite right. Men and 
women were the same, eaten up by inner 
maggots bred in the sun that shines on all 
alike. There is no purity. What looks 
like it is mortality in a whiter dress. 
Who was he to hold out against the 
world? He laughed aloud in the forest, 
and a maddening echo threw him back 
the sound. 

He had taken the cliff path, dripping 
under shadow, and still rainy in its soli- 
tude, though the sun had broken forth 
outside. Out there, too, a great rainbow 
arched the sky; but he did not seeit. All 
his vision was turned inward on the 
blackness of his mind. At the curve of 
the cliff something had happened; the 
embankment always went down sheerly, 
but now the rains had washed it till the 
path ended at its brink. And still walk- 
ing blindly, Alan took a step on air. 
When he woke again, after the shock of 
falling, his legs were quite helpless; he 
was penned in the living death of those 
who breathe but cannot move. 

It was early the next morning when 
two hunters found him and made a rough 
stretcher to carry him home. Midway in 
the woods they met a boy, who was dis- 
patched to the tavern, to prepare the 
way. And so it happened that the 
thieves, very quiet and awe-stricken, 
came out to meet him and show their 
love; for the thieves really did love him, 
after all, and they had stripped him of 
his wealth unwittingly. The men had 
set him down to rest from their carrying, 
and he lay looking up between the black 
tree trunks as though some vision hung 
there. His vigil of the night could not 
have been all agony; for, though his face 
was white, it wore a certain radiance. 
It seemed a mask of youth and strange 
new beauty, without the later lines of 
pain. The thieves clustered round him, 
each, perhaps, with a sob in his throat. 
And Alan’s eyes were so alive and elo- 
quent that they felt constrained to fol- 
low them. There where his gaze clung 
so entranced was striking a long shaft of 
sunlight, ‘‘mystic, wonderful.” It was 
full of the dust of earth, little motes that 
danced and sang, and it looked to be the 
glory of God enwrapping mortality. 
Alan’s eyes still held it as an adoring 
disciple might hang upon the cross. 
Then he spoke, for the first time and, as 
it proved, the last. 

“I have seen,” he said, “the Holy 
Grail. I see It now.” And before they 
could lift him up to take him from the 
forest and his vision, he had died. 

The girl has never told whether she 
loved him or not, but the thieves gave 
him sorrowing burial. 
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President Frederick Ward 
Putnam 


The most notable event in Boston this 
week is the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
the opening session of which was held 
last Monday morning in Huntington Hall, 
with addresses by Governor Wolcott and 
President Crafts of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. A historical sketch 
of the association appeared in The Con- 
gregationalist of last week. At this open- 
ing meeting the new president of the 
association was introduced, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. His portrait appears on our 
cover page. 

Professor Putnam was born in Salem, 
April 16, 1839. From early childhood he 
has been interested in natural history and 
science, and when only sixteen years of 
age he was made curator of ornithology 
in the museum of the Essex Institute. 
Not long after he entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Cambridge, where he 
was soon made assistant in the Zoélogical 
Museum. From that time he filled a 
number of places of honor in scientific 
work, till in 1873 he was elected perma- 
nent secretary of the American Associa- 
tion, which position he has held till the 
present year. In January, 1875, Professor 
Putnam was appointed curator of the 
Peabody Museum, and in 1886 became the 
first incumbent of the chair of American 
archeology and ethnology in Harvard 
University. In April, 1894, he was made 
curator of the ethnological department of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. Besides filling these 
positions Professor Putnam has done im- 
portant service in various ways for the 
United States Government and the State 
of Massachusetts, and has been president 
of various historical and scientific socie- 
ties. He was chief of the department of 
ethnology at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893. He has conducted ethnological in- 
vestigations in many parts of North 
America, exploring burial mounds, caves 
and village sites, the results of which have 
been gathered into the Peabody and other 
museums. He has published more than 
300 papers in connection with these re- 
searches. 

It is a fit recognition of Professor Put- 
nam’s large and varied service to science 
that he should be chosen president of the 
American Association at its semi-centen- 
nial anniversary in Boston, the city in 
which the organization held its first meet- 
ing in 1847, and in the vicinity of which 
Professor Putnam has spent his profes- 
sional life. 


The Lowell Idea 


BY WILLIS PDP. LELAND, PH.D. 


The regulation of the liquor traffic in 
this city has been a matter of peculiar 
difficulty. The mixed population, large 
numbers of people born under liberal cus- 
toms of intemperance, a large population 
in surrounding towns have added many 
difficulties to the natural ones. To over- 





come all tendencies to intoxication many 
policies, varying from a corrupt license 
to prohibition, have been tried. Out of 
these has come a policy distinct, definite 
and with very gratifying results. 

As a base, the Lowell idea has a police 
commission of three members, not all of 





- less than during the year before. 
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one political party, each to serve six years, 
and appointed by the mayor. These con- 
ditions of appointment have secured per- 
manency of policy, a city council free 
from the political influence of the saloon, 
and a commission responsible to the con- 
stituency that elects the mayor. The 
saloon does have power in the election of 
the chief city official. 

It is not a police commission, however, 
that forms the Lowell idea so much as 
the policy the first commission adopted, 
and certain features added since. This 
first commission meant to improve both 
the morals and the politics of this city 
that had a name not envied, and suc- 
ceeded. To accomplish this result it 
adopted minutely the statutes of the 
State and certain rules of its own. First, 
it required that every saloon take out two 
licenses, one to sell brewed liquors and 
one to sell distilled liquors, and to pay in 
fees $2,000. Since then saloons have not 
had the reputation of being very profita- 
ble. More than one keeper has failed. 
Many have come to be owned and con- 
troled by three or four men. This high 
fee also makes saloons with a small trade, 
or in comparatively sparsely settled 
places, unable to continue. Both from 
necessity and from policy the saloons in 
Lowell are situated, as in the Minneapolis 
plan, in large business centers. The sec- 
ond rule was that women are not allowed 
to drink on the premises, and no private 
parlor or ladies’ entrance is provided for 
them. This has made a great improve- 
ment, not only in the drinking with 
women, but in other vices that some- 
times go with intemperance. Third, no 
entertainments are allowed in saloons. 
It is often. said that saloons cannot be 
closed without offering counter social 
attractions. But in Lowell saloons do 
not have music, pool, games, amusements, 
or even reports from races. They are not 
poor men’s clubs. Fourth, lounging was 
forbidden. A saloon is uot intended to 
be a place where a man may spend his 
evenings. Fifth, saloons are not located 
in tenement blocks, nor in tenement dis- 
tricts. Again, the saloon keeper is held 
responsible for good order in his saloon. 
This rule aroused some opposition at first, 
but the commission gave the keepers to 
understand that this rule would be en- 
forced. Order has been well maintained. 
Drunken rows seldom, if ever, occur in 
the streets, and saloon riots are not 
known. Another item in the Lowell idea 
is to make improvements. For instance, 
the commission put two new rules in force 
July 1. One is that no vessel larger than 
a twelve-ounce glass or mug be used in 
selling brewed liquor. The other, that no 
bottled goods of any kind be sold to be 
drank from the bottle on the premises. 

The results of the Lowell idea have been 
an improvement upon a corrupt license. 
In addition to the improvement of drink- 
ing habits of women, an almost complete 
cessation of drunken rows and a release 
of the city council from thraldom to 
saloons there have been other noticeable 
improvements. The city government is 
much more respected than when licenses 
were granted by aldermen—no small good 
result! There are fewer arrests for crime. 
During last year there were 1,500 arrests 
Whole 
days have passed during the present year 
without a single arrest. The Fourth of 
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July passed with but one arrest for drunk. 
enness. This result is not produced by 
any laxity in enforcement. The Lowell] 
idea has made the change. There is legg 
intoxication, less crime, less drinking than 
three years ago, and fewer arrests of 
visitors from out of town. It is remark- 
able certainly for a city of some 0,000 
inhabitants to have three days in a year 
without a single arrest, and two more 
with but one each. 

Lowell shows also the signs of prosper. 
ity that go with temperance. Since 1893 
Lowell, like other New England mann- 
facturing towns, has suffered greatly, 
The assessed valuation of its personal 
property has decreased from $18,000,205 
in 1893 to $15,707,720 in 1897. How much 
of this loss, however, is nothing but de- 
preciation in the prices of stocks and 
bonds remains to be seen. The assessed 
valuation of real estate has increased, 
and from $50,849,490 in 1893 to $54,673,720 
im 1897, or nearly $1,000,000 a year, and 
right in the face of the hard times. Lowell 
has during these years greatly increased 
the number of its cottages and homes, 
The same good results of the Lowell idea 
are shown by the deposits in the savings 
banks. Lowell has seven of these, with 
deposits Oct. 31, 1894, of $18,284,697. Oct. 
31, 1897, there were $20,501,044, or a gain 
in three hard years of $2,216,347. This 
was a gain more than thirty-three per 
cent. larger than during the years 1891-94, 

The change in population of Lowell is 
largely a matter of conjecture. It, too, 
is a gain certainly, a gain from a polling 
list in 1893 of 22,487 to 24,571 in 1897. 
This would seem to indicate a gain of 
some ten per cent. in population, and in 
times hard for manufacture in this city. 

It should be noticed that the Board of 
Registration in Pharmacy is of great as- 
sistance to temperance. Praises for the 
so-called ‘“‘new drunk law” are seldom 
sounded in this city. In regard to this 
there seems to be a rule to fine first of- 
fenders $1 and second offenders $3 or $5, 
with very little effort at their reform. 
The strength to the cause of temperance 
lies with the Protestant churches. It is 
believed that every Protestant clergyman 
is a total abstainer, and that at the last 
election every one voted, talked and 
preached no license. 

One year Lowell voted no_ license. 
That was the best year it has had. But 
it is easy to prove that the Lowell idea 
has been the next best policy for this city. 





" It is both interesting and significant to find 


Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, son of Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, in the Conservator, quoting with 
approval from a French author verses which 
he considers appropriate in view of the fact 
that President McKinley recently asked Amer- 
icans to give thanks for victory over the Span- 
iards. These are specimen stanzas: 

Down with the temple which above 

Sets up a blood-bespattered rag, 

And let us with a world-wide flag 

Find freedom in the work of love. 


O God whom patriots adore, 

I scorn thee, for in thee I see 

The symbol of barbarity; 
Therefore I hate thee, God of war. 


This has the genuine Crosby spirit of defi- 
ance and indifference to criticism, but we feel 
sorry for a man who can refer to his national 
emblem as a “blood-bespattered rag,” and 
conceive of God as a neutral in the shaping of 
human destiny. 
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Quiet Work 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


Of toil unsevered from tranquillity, 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 

Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
—Matthew Arnold. 





Consideration and 
discrimination 
should always go 
before the punishment of children lest 
they look back upon it as an injustice 
rather than a step of training. This will 
sometimes result in heavier punishment 
as the true gravity of a fault appears, but 
more frequently in the avoidance of hasty 
wrath and over-severity. When love con- 
siders and discriminates it grows wise. 
“The apple,” said Martin Luther, “should 
always lie beside the rod. Children should 
not be punished for trifling things as 
though they were serious matters. My 
parents dealt with me so severely that I 
was completely cowed. My mother once 
beat me for the sake of an insignificant 
nut until the blood came. Her strictness 
and the vigorous life she compelled me to 
lead drove me into the monastery and 
made me a@ monk, But at heart they 
meant it well. They were unable to dis- 
criminate between dispositions and to 
adapt their correction accordingly.”’ Cruel 
punishments are not common in Ameri- 
can homes, but the last sentence explains 
the too frequent inefliciency of parental 
government. 


Discriminating 
Between Dispositions 


ete! Men are perhaps more nearly 
raining for . PA ° 
Enioyment €@ual in capacity for enjoy- 
ment of the summer beauty 
of the world than their appearance leads 
us to believe or their manner shows. 
The fact is that the outward expression 
of enjoyment is one of the matters about 
which we differ most. One will watch 
asunset with a rapt delight that admits 
of no words, where another will enjoy its 
beauty most in jolly company, to which 
it affords a happy background. To con- 
ceal emotion is a religion with many 
men and some women, to express it 
frankly with others; to give it utterance 
under the mask of some other sort of 
speech: best satisfies many who do not 
trust themselves to express what they 
really feel. The main thing is that we 
should give every one else a chance to 
make the most of their own method of 
delight in God’s beautiful world, while 
Wwe learn to make the most of our own 
capacity for enjoyment. The first is 
Christian kindness, the last is plain good 
sense. Yet no one gets as much as he 
might from the beauty of the world, as 
we discover in a moment if we happen 
to be with somebody who sees more and 
hears inore than we can do. It is a mat- 
ter of purpose and training after all, and 
We shall learn to enjev more when we en- 
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large ourselves to fit the opportunity 
which comes to every one. 


After a month spent 
in visiting several 
homes a lady expressed surprise that she 
had found so few books in the various 
rooms which she had occupied. In two 
cases there was not a scrap of reading 
matter of any kind, although everything 
else had been provided—brush and comb, 
glove and boot buttoners, a manicure set 
and other conveniences. In only one 
home did she find a variety of books in 
her room, and the enjoyment of that 
little bookcase will never be forgotten. 
The fact that there is an abundance of 
literature in the rest of the house is not 
sufficient, for there are often odd minutes 
which might be enjoyably spent over a 
book or periodical lying just at hand. A 
busy mother who had little leisure for 
reading at home wrote concerning a 
pleasant visit: ‘I read four books during 
my short stay, and they did me a world of 
good. You see they were books that I’d 
been wanting to read for years, and it was 
such a delight to find them in my room 
that I couldn’t resist the temptation of 
reading a page or two before I went 
downstairs the first afternoon. Then 
every time I went to my room I read a 
little, and it was surprising how much I 
accomplished. It rested me more than 
anything else, and now those books and 
my dear friend’s home will always be as- 
sociated.”’ A choice selection of books, 
changed, perhaps, to suit the tastes of 
varying guests, is a guestroom attention 
which no thoughtful hostess will forget. 


Manliness For Women 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, years before he 
began to charm the world with his ad- 
mirable fiction, gave to the world of 
womankind some sound and admirable 
truth in a little volume called Doctor 
and Patient. Among many excellent 
suggestions is one, urged from the stand- 
point of the physician, on the impor- 
tance of training girls to that quiet self- 
control which, almost as a matter of 
course, we expect of boys. He says in 
effect that recovering from illness, and 
frequently reason itself, depend upon the 
power. to hold one’s self steady, and en- 
dure pain without giving way to panic; 
that for lack of this brave endurance and 
self-command women easily become vic- 
tims of the endless succession of opiates 
offered as a refuge from pain. And yet, 
in the training of the child we teach the 
boy to be brave and endure in silence, 
and allow the girl to cry out. If the boy 
is hurt, we say, “‘Be a man; men do not 
cry.” But we expect tears and cries from 
the girl, and no one suggests that it is 
unwomanly. 

In the very nature of things, apart from 
probable disease or accident, the girl-is 
certain to have more than an equal share 
of. physical pain, and if it be true that 
actual suffering can be lessened and per- 
manent damage averted by this cool, 
strong hand of the will upon the flutter- 
ing nerves, is not its acquisition worth 
considering in the training of our girls? 
We need not say, “ Why should a girl be 
any more alarmed at a spider, a mouse, 
a snake, a runaway horse, than a boy 
is?” In many casés she is not, but why 
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should she express her emotion in 
screams, which increase her own panic 
and terrify others ? 

The boy has been taught better, and 
if he did not learn his lesson at home, the . 
jeers and ridicule of his companions soon 
impress it upon him. The girl should 
learn it also, and be ashamed of hysteri- 
cal outcry. To be silent is the first step 
towards the actual subduing of terror. 

““Many a time,” said a sweet woman, 
“T have realized that I was simply hold- 
ing myself to sanity by my determination 
to be tranquil. I knew that if I once let 
go I should be swept away.” 

Any physician could multiply cases 
from his own observation where the 
most serious results have followed this 
lack of self-control on the part of patients. 
A child shrieking in pain and terror, yet 
absolutely refusing to submit to a simple 
operation that would have instantly re. 
lieved her, and the mother wringing her 
hands and wailing in helpless anguish 
are companion features of a picture that 
has been seen in many homes. 

““My simple, practical thesis,’ says Dr. 
Mitchell, ‘‘is that pain comes to all, soon 
or late, that the indirect consequences 
are most to be feared, and that rational 
endurance in the adult must be won by 
a gradual education which cannot begin 
too early. The woman who is wise un- 
derstands that unrestrained emotion and 
outward expressions of pain or distress 
are the beginnings of that loss of self-rule 
which leads to habitual unrestraint, and 
this to more and more enfeeblement of 
endurance. The boy is taught self-con- 
trol, repression of emotion, not to cry 
when hurt. Teach your girls these 
things, and you willin the end assure to 
them that habitual capacity to suffer 
moral and physical ill without exterior 
show of disturbance which is so true an 
aid to the deeper interior control that 
subdues emotion at its sources or robs 
it of its power to harm.”’ 





At the Breakfast Table 
BY A TRUSTWORTHY REPORTER 

“Mamma! Where’s my shoes?” 

“T put them in their place in your 
closet, dear. Make haste, we’re at break- 
fast,” called mamma from the dining- 
room. 

“T’ll be late to school just because 
folks don’t leave my things alone,” 
scolded Jack, hurrying in with his shoe- 
strings dangling and a scowl on his face. 

Mamma was discreetly busy with her 
coffee cups. 

“‘Hominy, Jack ?”’ asked papa, cheerily. 

“© dear! I don’t like hominy. Why 
don’t we always have oatmeal ?”’ 

“Papa likes hominy best, so we take 
turns,’ explained mamma, trying to 
avert the storm. 

** Might liave’em both,” muttered Jack, 
his voice muffled by a large mouthful of 
the despised cereal. ‘Is there griddle- 
cakes then ?’’ he demanded, presently. 

“This is ironing morning. Katie 
couldn’t fry cakes today.” 

“What else is she made for?”’ savagely. 

“Jack!’’ Papa looked suddenly up 
from his paper. His son subsided for a 
few moments, and table-talk went pleas- 
antly on. 

“Tt looks like the beginning of a hard 
storm,” papa said, glancing at the rain- 
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drops on the pane. ‘The youngsters had 
better go to school prepared for wet 
weather.” 

“Yes, the rubbers-and-umbrella bri- 
gade today,” smiled mamma. 

“*O, need I wear rubbers ? ”’ complained 
Jack. ‘‘Nobody but little kids wears 
’em a day like this. I won’t get wet. 
Need I?” 

“Oyes,dear. Youalways walk through 
all the puddles, you know, and you have 
a cold already.” 

“I think it’s mean, Ido! None of the 
other big fellows have to wear rubbers 
like babies. Got my thick boots all on. 
I think you’re real mean, so there!’’ with 
a burst of angry tears. 

“‘ Jack, leave the table,” said his father, 
sternly. ‘Go and put on your rubbers 
without a word, and then come and apol- 
ogize to mamma for your rudeness. It’s 
too bad, dear,’ looking at mamma’s sad 
face. ‘‘ Your meals are spoiled continu- 
ally bysuch tantrums. I will put a stopto 
them, if I have to whip Jack twice a 
day.”’ 

‘But the whipping would only make 
his tamper worse ; you've tried that. I’ve 
another idea simmering. We’ll talk of it 
tonight’’—as Jack came sulkily back. 


‘Good morning !”’ cried Jack, dashing 
into the dining-room next day. 

“Morning!” returned papa, grufily. 
‘What's this, Evelyn—oatmeal? Havn’t 
you learned yet that I don’t like oatmeal ? 
I want hominy.” 

“We had it yesterday, John, if you re. 
member; but I’ll see that it is made to- 
morrow.” 

“That won’t feed me today ’’—pushing 
away his saucer. ‘Well, what next? 
Fish-balls? Umph!” 

“IT thought you liked them,’ said mam- 
ma, anxiously. 

“Plenty of things I like better. Have 
you mended those gloves of mine, Eve- 
lyn?” 

“Why, no, John ; you didn’t ask me to. 
I'll do it now.” 

“No, I can’t wait. I should think you 
might keep my things in better order. 
I’m behind time for the train, anyway, 
breakfast was so late.’”’ And off rushed 
papa, without good-by, slamming the door 
angrily and leaving a dark shadow behind 
him. 

It had not lifted at dinner that night. 
Papa grumbled at the cooking, found 
fault with everything and was so ill-tem- 
pered that the meal, usually accompanied 
by much fun and pleasantness, was more 
dismal than breakfast had been. Jack 
held his breath in dismay. His admired 
papa, always cheery and courteous, so 
cross ; and, worst of all, so rude and un- 
reasonable to gentle mamma. Finally 
affairs reached a climax. 

“Don’t know where the key to my desk 
is, Evelyn? And what am I to do now 
without it? You must have mislaid it. 
Strange you can’t leave my things alone. 
I think it’s a shame ’’— 

But mamma had suddenly covered her 
face with her handkerchief and left the 
table. 

‘““Mamma,” whispered Jack, stealing 
into her room and her lap in the dark. 

“Well, dear? ’’ Herarms closed around 
him. 

‘‘*Mamma, what ailed papa? If I was 
aman, l’d—I’d punch him!” 
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‘Should ill temper always be ‘punched,’ 
Jack? Perhaps papa didn’t think; per- 
haps he was just cross at everything.” 

A sudden recollection flashed through 
Jack’s mind. Were not those his own 
excuses, often used ? 

“Papa is naturally impatient, Jack, 
and if one lets a temper get out from un- 
der control it is hard stopping it. It 
grows worse every day, until it becomes 
stronger than a man himself, and makes 
life miserable to the man and every one 
about him. Can’t you see for yourself 
how it would be?” 

Jack meditated awhile. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
“did papa ever havea temper like thine ?”’ 

“Very like, he says, though we can 
hardly believe it, he controls it so well. 
Perhaps he was willing for you to see to- 
day what your temper might become if 
you let it grow worse, as you are doing 
now. Do you think: we have had a pleas- 
ant day, Jack?” 

“Jiminy, I guess not! It’s been awful!” 

“And it all came from the unpleasant- 
ness of one person, Jack.” 

There was a long pause; then Jack 
suddenly announced with conviction, 
“Mamma, I believe papa was just put- 
ting his temper on, and I know what for. 
But if I’m as ugly usually as he has been 
today, I guess I’d better begin to stop!” 

And he did. 


The Inventor of Standard 
; Time 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 





It gives us a feeling of complacency to 
read of the advantages of standard time, 
but it is possible that we are not appre- 
ciative enough of the master mind which 
worked out the problem. Many, itis to be 
feared, not only have no idea of the years 
of immense labor and expense which its 
inventor, Dr. Charles F. Dowd, bestowed 
upon it, but are not aware that he is still 
living and fully as interested in another 
problem for the good of the people. 

Only those who were cognizant of the 
long years of concentration, discourage- 
ment and patient hope can fully realize 
the immensity of the task accomplished. 
I remember how appalling, as well as 
visionary, it all seemed to me when, in 
Dr. Dowd’s own home (Temple Grove 
Seminary, Saratoga Springs, of which he 
and his wife are still the honored princi- 
pals), I first saw the manuscript list of 
8,000 stations, along some 500 railways, 
which he had worked out with the differ- 
ence of time his new theory would de- 
mand. There was an engraved map to 
show the hour sections and the proposed 
standard versus the actual time at each 
station. For twenty years he had been 
revolving the idea, and had even pre- 
sented it in his regular course of lectures 
before the Connecticut State Normal 
School when he was its associate princi- 
pal. But not until 1869 had he so ma- 
tured a plan that he could place it before 
a convention of railroad managers then 
gathered in New York city. The encour- 
agement he received led him to develop 
his outline plan of a longitudinal system 
of national time, a pamphlet which he 
published at his own expense. 

I recall the bright look in his naturally 
serious face when, on telling him that I 
had lost a train in Buffalo because of the 
confusion of time, he exclaimed, “If only 
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my standard time were adopted that could 
not have happened.” 

How was this quiet, unassuming Pres. 
byterian clergyman, with the weight of a 
seminary of young ladies, as well as a 
large family, on his hands, to carry out 
such a reform in the great railway world ? 
Yet, as he said, something must be done 
to simplify affairs. He referred to the 
two clocks in the Rutland Union Station, 
one running by Boston time to accommo- 
date the Vermont Central travelers, the 
other by Albany time to accommodate the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga patrons, while 
all governed their movements as best 
they could. This being the state of affairs 
all over the country, he felt that some. 
thing should be done to obviate the diffi- 
culty. He had a remedy which he was 
sure the people would accept some day. I 
recall his joy on his return from a South- 
ern trip when he said that General Myer, 
then chief of the United States Signal 
Service, had promised to signal the stand- 
ard time when it should be adopted. The 
good man needed encouragement, for it 
was eleven years before the eventful time 
arrived. Meanwhile, all possible time, 
labor and money were given to the cause. 
For several years he worked entirely alone, 
He published an appendix to his original 
work. He attended conventions involy- 
ing much travel. He urged the matter in 
the public press. In 1877 he published 
the Traveller’s Railway Time Adjuster. 
In 1879-80 he prepared indexes for railway 
time-tables, and urged their adoption by 
editors of railway guides. And all this 
with no recompense whatever but the 
consciousness of doing a needed work for 
the public good. At last prominent agen- 
cies, such as the American Meteorological 
Society, led by Dr. Barnard, president of 
Columbia College, came to his aid. Fi- 
nally, the practical service of William F. 
Allen, a special committee on the subject 
of standard time, became a means towaris 
hastening an end which many scientists 
had not dared to hope for in this century. 

For the time came, as most of us re- 
member, when, on Nov. 19, 1883, upon 
the sun reaching the 75th meridian, the 
clocks on the continent struck together, 
those in the Eastern section striking 
twelve, those in the Central eleven, those 
in the mountain section striking ten and 
The minute 
hands were in harmony with each other 
and with those of the watches of trav- 
elers. Time-tables became intelligible. 
Instead of the confusion which had*dom- 
inated travel, one could now go from 
Maine to San Francisco and know tlie 
actual time of day in any section without 
being obliged to reset his watch. He had 
only to think it an hour slower at the 
75th, 90th, 105th and 120th meridians. 
The wisdom and simplicity of this were 
so apparent on a trip across the conti- 
nent (the conductors calling out when 
the change occurred) that a message of 
thanks was sent to Mr. Dowd, on reachi- 
ing the last meridian, for his unselfish 
work. 

This was his compensation for all the 
time-and money spent. The Westing- 
house brake had brought a fortune to its 
inventor because it was something tangi- 
ble. But this invention, being in the 
realm of idea, could not be patented, and, 
beyond the copyright of the pamphlets, 
broughtin no financial return, Ten years 
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after the standard time had been working 
its blessings in the land, I asked Mr. 
Dowd if his invention had brought him 
any tangible reward. ‘No,’ he replied, 
“it has all been a labor of love. But I 
am deeply grateful that the question has 
been solved in my own day.” If this 
world’s methods do not bring money 
rewards to such practical, needed inven- 
tions, is it not all the more necessary 
that we, who are reaping the benefits of 
the inventor, should hold him in grateful 
remembrance ? 

While recalling the past work of Dr. 
Dowd, let us lend a willing ear and mind 
to his present arduous task. In a letter, 
received after his dream of years had 
come to pass, he said: “You were not 
alone in thinking my work on standard 
time was visionary. ... But now, that 
this system is adopted and become a 
reality, everybody wonders that it should 
have taken fourteen years to bring about 
a thing so simple. This is done—now for 
the twenty-four-hour system!” 

And on this, fifteen years later, his 
active mind is still working. Recent 
pamphlets suggest new improvements. 
The confusion of time in strips bordering 
on hour sections must be removed. With 
a folder which contained a map showing 
why local time was likely to be kept up 
on these intermediate strips, Dr. Dowd 
wrote me, ‘If my later plan of the single 
standard and American day be adopted, 
you will see that no Jocal time would be 
needed.” When this twenty-four-hour 
system becomes a reality the standard 
clock at the Greenwich Royal Observa- 
tory, England, with the hours numbered 
one to twenty-four, will not seem so 
strange to the average American eye, and 
there will be swept away all the confusion 
and complication in business that the 
changes in time anywhere on the conti- 
nent occasion. May this wise benefactor 
live to see this dream realized ! 





A Timely Suggestion 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH 


There are certain members of the family 
who are often thoughtlessly neglected as 
to summer outings. All honor to Fresh 
Air Societies for caring for forlorn moth- 
ers, sick babes and half-starved children, 
but do we not sometimes forget those 
who are of our own household? The 
family takes with them into the country 
a not too willing servant or servants. To 
the other members of the household this 
is a long looked-for, happy time; to the 
servait a season of exile from perchance 
her only home—the familiar kitchen, 
which is frequently cheered by the visits 
of friends. She goes to the country, 
usually to do more work, with fewer 
convei iences and to be without compan- 
lons and friends. 

The mistresses are all too few who, 
taking the latter fact into account, are at 
special pains to make friends of their 
servants during the summertime. I say 
friends; I know this can be done, and 
there be no less respect for the mistress 
on the part of the maid, rather the con- 
trary, and a more cordial relationship 
brought about which is of mutual ad. 
vantage. 

Much might be said on the subject, but 
the point I had in mird at this time was 
to urge the giving of a few days, at least, 
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of vacation to the servants on the return 
to the city, before settling down to an- 
other year’s work. The thoughtful mis- 
tress may have done this before the fam- 
ily outing, but if not it is not too late 
to remedy this want of consideration. 
Some one will say that never does a mis- 
tress need the services of her maids more 
than on the return to the city home. 
True, but the family have had, or should 
have had, if place and conditions were 
properly chosen, a restful time, and ought 
to be willing to suffer some inconvenience 
for the sake of the faithful servant who 
has made this possible. Extra help can 
be obtained, or for a few days meals may 
be taken out, leaving setting to rights, 
pickling and preserving a few days longer. 

It will not harm either boys or girls to 
do housework, and if they play Bohemia 
it will be real pleasure. 

But, perchance, the servants may not 
be able to afford such an outing and have 
no friends near at hand, either in a neigh- 
boring city or country, to visit. Then 
unloose the purse-strings wide enough to 
give out a sum of money sufficient to pay 
reasonable expenses for at least a week, 
not as a charity but as a well-earned 
favor—a just return for value received. 
Do I put it too much on the side of jus- 
tice? Then look at it from the stand- 
point of Christian sisterhood, for, verily 
I_say unto you, those who are of our 
household are not less sisters of ours than 
those to whom we give willingly, because 
as Christian women we believe in home 
and foreign missions. Do we not forget 
the words of the Master, “‘ He that would 
be greatest of all, let him be a servant’”’? 
To be truly Christian our service must 
extend to the humblest members of our 
household. 


A Grateful Heart 


Last night I stole away alone, to find 
A mellow crescent setting o’er the sea, 
And lingered in its light, while over me 





* Blew fitfully the grieving autumn wind. 


And somewhat sadly to myself I said, 
«Summer is gone,” and watched how bright and 
fast 
Through the moon’s track the little waves sped 
past; 
“Summer is gone! Her golden days are dead.” 


Regretfully I thought, “Since I have trod 
Earth’s ways with willing or reluctant feet, 
Never did season bring me days more sweet, 
Crowned with rare joys and priceless gifts from God. 


‘“‘ And they are gone: they will return no more.” 
The slender moon went down, all red and still; 
The stars shone clear, the silent dews fell chill; 

The waves with ceaseless murmur washed the 

shores. 


A low voice spake: “ And wherefore art thou sad? 
Here in thy heart all summer folded lies, 
And smiles in sunshine though the sweet time 
dies; 
’Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad!” 


Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days depart, 
And skies grow cold above the restless sea, 
God’s gifts are measureless, and there shall be 

Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 

—Celia Thazter. 





How shall we prove eternal life? Live it. 
To join the church is the greatest act in life. 
It should be above all societies and interests, 
and no private action should dishonor it. 
The church is the fountain of life at which 
every joy should drink. No man is complete 
until he is achu:ch man. Rapid transit does 
not quicken the motive power of conscience ; 
plate glass does not let in more of the light of 
God; the great masses of wisdom are morally 
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neutral. The highest privilege is member- 
ship in the Church of Christ.— Dr. C. M. Lam- 
son. 


Anecdotes and Episodes 


One of the prettiest incidents of the summer 
is the way a company of our soldiers in camp 
protected a defenseless mother-bird who had 
made her nest in their parade ground. As 
they swept across the field one day the lark 
and her home were discovered. ‘The boys 
opened ranks and passed on. Succeeding 
companies followed their example. Then to 
insure future safety the kind-hearted men set 
up sticks around the nest, which remained un- 
disturbed until the brood was hatched and 
flown. 

Bismarck astonished every one by his ex- 
traordinary memory and store of information. 
One who knew him personally writes in an 
English paper: “Go for a walk with him 
through the forest, and he would tell you the 
peculiarity of almost every tree and plant and 
bird. A deputation would come to him from 
some wine makers, and he would forthwith 
tell them all about their own labor and diffi- 
eulties; or another one of boot-makers, and 
he would chat with them learnedly about 
their trade.”’ 


The late William Hamilton Gibson attrib- 
utes his deftness in drawing flowers and in- 
sects to his grandmother’s instruction in sew- 
ing. Writing of his childhood he said: ‘1 
had the most methodical of grandmothers. 
Every day I had a certain task. I made a 
square of patchwork for a quilt. I learned 
how to sew. I knew how to use my fingers. 
Sewing must have helped me for it was eye- 
training, and when I went to work with a pen- 
cil and a paint brush I really had no trouble.’’ 
Here is a suggestion for mothers and grand- 
mothers of small boys! 





A capital story of a lesson in neatness which 
Admiral Dewey once gave his men is going 
the rounds and is so good it ought to be true. 
While in a foreign port Dewey ordered the 
heaviest hoisting tackle in the ship out of the 
hold without delay. Nobody could see any 
occasion for it as there seemed to be nothing 
either to be taken on board or sent ashore. 
But when, after two hours’ hard work, the 
tackle was ready, the admiral ordered that a 
large wad of tobacco which had been thrown 
under one of the guns be hoisted overboard 
and dumped into the sea. 


Needless to say the great German states- 
man’s power of observation was remarkable 
and constantly employed. One day an en- 
gineer from Bavaria pressed through a crowd 
around Bismarck, eager to shake hands with 
him, and he not only achieved his ambition, 
but was bold enough to ask Bismarck for a 
flower to take home to his wife, as a gift from 
the hand of the great prince. Bismarck 
handed him a white carnation and a blue corn- 
flower. ‘‘I ought to have told him I was a 
Bavarian,’ lamented the engineer, after- 
wards. ‘“‘What a fool you are!” said a 
spectator. ‘* Look at the colors of the flowers 
he gave you.”” Blut and white were the Ba- 
varian colors. 


Soon after the blockade of Santiago began 
Commodore Schley received a four-leaved 
clover from a Missouri girl tied with red, 
white and blue ribbon to one of her cards. 
Here is the gallant note of thanks he sent in 
reply: “I do not recall any attention in my 
career that appealed more to me than the four- 
leaved clover and the little strip of ribbon. 
I thank you most sincerely, and I hope when 
the time may come you will have just cause 
for pride in that part of the navy under my 
command. We will do our duty fully, know- 
ing that we have the encouragement and 
prayers of our fair women, and, come what 
may, we shall live in their love and memory. 
May God bless you and us, my dear friend, 
forever!’”’ The date was June 9, and three 
weeks later came the great victory. 
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Closet and Hltar 


My people shall dwellin a peaceable hab- 
tiation and in sure dwellings and in quiet 
resting places. 





Other affections may hourly rise in the 
Christian’s heart; other passions may oc- 
casionally take possession of his mind; 
other objects may frequently engross his 
attention. ... But let God present himself 
before him and fix his attention upon 
himself, and there is found a temper to 
prefer him and his interest to all other 
objects; there is found a heart which in 
the trying hour would die for the name 
of Jesus.—Edwin D. Griffin. 


Not my weak longings, Lord, fulfill, 
But rather do thy perfect will; 

For [ am blind and wish for things 
Which, granted, bring heart festerings. 
Let me but know that I am blind, 

Let me but trust thee, wondrous kind. 





Deliver us from the stormy sea of busi- 
ness and the dead water of a slothful life, 
lest we be cast away by forgetting thee 
or become corrupted by neglecting our- 
selves. 





Remember it is the very time for faith 
to work when sight ceases.— George 
Miiller. 





We never know through what divine 
mysteries of compensation the Great 
Father of the universe may be carrying 
out his sublime plan, and those three 
words, “God is love,” ought to contain 
to every doubting soul the solution of all 
things.—D. M. Craik. 


Friend of the friendless and the faint, 

Where should I lodge my deep complaint, 
. Where but with thee, whose open door 

Invites the homeless and the poor? 





Poor tho’ I am, despised, forgot, 

Yet God, my God, forgets me not; 

And he is safe and must succeed 

For whom the Lord vouchsafes to plead. 
— William Cowper. 





As personality in man demands and 
proves personality in God, so these influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God are personal. 
Silent as the light, they are none the less 
powerful because of their silentness. In 
the quietude of the soul that Holy 
Spirit is operating. Of all gifts of God 
this is the greatest.—Dr. Reuen Thomas. 





Bebold we confess, © Lord! in thee 
we live, in thee we move and bave our 
being; all our sufficiency proceeds from 
thee, and our success depends upon tby 
favor. Otbers may tell us the way we 
should go, but thou alone canst enable 
us to walk in it. Otbers may instruct 
us in the patbs of virtue, but even they 
must be taugbt by thee; and so all at 
last is resolved into thee. ©, may all 
selfepresumption die in us and our whole 
confidence live only in thee; and may 
even our frailties make us more strong, 
and our being notbing teacb us to be 
bumble; so sball thy power, © God, be 
magnified in our weakness and tby 
mercy triumpb in tbe relief of our 
miseries. Thou art my Saviour; wbom 
then sball # fear? Thou art my Protector; 
of whom tben sball @ be afraid? Let 


tby mercy guide me in patbs of rigbt- 
cousness and knit mp beart unto tbee, 
tbat neitber life nor deatb, principalities 
nor powers may ever be able to separate 
Amen. 


me from thee. 
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(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


63. ANAGRAM 


Now ALL IN LEVEL lines we dwell, 
Lines that in measured cadence chime, 
As evenly they sink and swell. « 


Like purling streams that smoothly well, 
Repeating still recurrent rhyme, . 
Now ALL IN LEVEL lines we dwell. 


Fitted a tranquil tale to tell, 
The steady pulses beat true time 
As evenly they sink and swell. 


Erratic fancies we must quell, 
Nor strive unequal hights to climb; 
Now ALL IN LEVEL lines we dwell. 


Meters bestowed by France, /a belle, 
And breathing of her summer clime, 
As evenly they sink and swell. 


Yet, English verse, thy dying knell 
Shall not be rung, though mid thy prime 
Now ALLIN LEVEL lines we dwell, 
As evenly they sink and swell. 
M. C. 8. 


64. WHAT 


1. Give it to a farmer, he sells it; to an epi- 
cure, he feasts on it; to a tailor, he heats it; 
to a gamester, and he moves it skillfully over 
a board. 

2. Give it toa sailor, it changes his course; 
or if hard, he eats it; to a shoemaker, he puts 
it in his shoe; to a Scotchman, it gives him 
possession; to a bookbinder, and it fits his 
sheets for binding. 

3. Give it to an animal, and it aids in loco- 
motion; to a general, it is part of his army; 
to a mountain, it is a starting point; to a 
class, it is a stopping point; to an architect, it 
determines magnitude. HARRY. 


A WAR ACROSTIC 


What glorious trait of our fathers of old 
To their sons, in these times, has come down? 
And what, just displayed by a sailor so brave, 
Makes the wide world ring out his renown? 
That youthful cadet—pray what trait did he show 
When he steamed ’neath the guns in his launch? 
And to give what great gift to a land not our own 
Go our soldiers and sailors so stanch? 
And what show our people, preparing in haste 
For a struggle with such a brave foe? 
And what must we have, though the strife be pro- 
longed, 
If the victory at last we would know? 
For what was our foe famed in days long ago, 
When, victorious, her ships ruled the sea, 
And what institution (most cruel indeed) 
In the name of religion used she? 
When our great powerful warships we build for the 
fight, 
Pray what do we call their array? 
And what gloomy palace, the “Gridiron,’’ was 
built 
By a great king of Spain in his day? 
And who was the queen of that far-away land 
Who sent bold Columbus to sea? 
And what did he meet with of consequence vast, 
Which concerns us today—you and me? 
And what do our brave men most willingly risk, 
When forth they go over the main? 
And what is that right which our small sister 
craves, 
And which we would help her to gain? 
Pray who will reward our brave boys at the front, 
Who are eager to join in the fray? 
And whet can we trust that they always will do, 
And honor their country this day, 
When out on the ocean our ships meet the foe, 
With what will they pepper them well? 
Now take these initials, and placed in a row 
Ourmation’s conundrum they’ll spell. 


65. 


66. NUMERICAL 
If any 4-2-8-13-19-12-18-11-15 desires 17-13- 
7-2-20 for his doubts or 1-14-6-13-15-10 up in 
his hours of depression let him read WHOLE, 
which is composed of twenty letters. He 
will find every word 4-17-9-16-6 and well 
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4-2-5-19-9-15. It surely 9-6-17-11-8-10-3-19 
one’s knowledge in many ways. It 7-16-15. 
15-19 in popularity the oftener it is read, 
After you have read it 17-5-16-6 to your 
neighbor. F. 8, 


67. DECAPITATION 


Grand is the miracle of morn, 

The solemn hour when day is born; 

As if obeying heaven’s commands, 
Expectantly all nature stands 

And waits in holy silence, meet, 

To see the glorious sun COMPLETE 
From out his eastern chamber, crowned 
Like heads with saintly nimbus bound. 


And grander still when day is done 
Is the slow sinking of the sun; 
The earth is hushed again to see 
The awe-inspiring mystery ; 
Gay clouds their wealth of splendors fling 
Around the day’s declining king; 
All-glorious he sinks from sight, 
And day soon PRIMALS into night. 
E. E. (. 


ANSWERS 

60. Dey and Knight (Day and Night). 

61. The center of the lake must have been halfa 
mile from the shore. The Indian would drive the 
deer half a mile—that is, 880 yards—in 22 minutes, 
or 840 yards in 21 minutes. Therefore the bar was 
40 yards from the shore. . 

62. 1. Encounter; truce, none. 2. Patterned; 
depart, ten. 3. Foundered; ended, four. 4. Mo- 
dillion; do, million. 5. Formative; amort, five. 6. 
Stationer; strait, one. 7. Threatens; ants, three, 


Susan F, Paine, East Woodstock, Ct., was a solver 
of 52, 53; C. B., Salem, Mass., 62; Abbie A. Tidd, 
Westboro, Mass., 48, 49, 51, 52; Mrs. M. A. Har- 
rington, Webster, Mass., 52, 55, 56. 





Wrong Side Out 


The breakfast table conversations reported 
in this week’s Home ought to be supplemented 
by an incident about another boy and his in- 
genious mother which was once printed in 
The Youth’s Companion: 

When people “get out of the wrong 
side of the bed” in the morning—that is 
to say, begin the day in a cross fashion— 
the difficulty can generally be remedied 
by self-applied moral means. A story is 


‘told which suggests a cure for this ten- 


dency to get up “ wrong side out,” as it is 
sometimes called. 

A small boy who was in the habit of 
occasionally revealing the “‘ cross’”’ side 
of his disposition in the morning was sent 
back to his room by his mother with or- 
ders to take off every article of his cloth- 
ing, turn it wrong side ont, put it on 
again, and then come downstairs. The 
mother waited for a time and, the boy not 
having appeared, she went up to see what 
had become of him. 

She found him standing before the 
looking-glass, a picture of despair. His 
clothes were wrong side out, and there 
were seams and ravelings, raw edges and 
threads and rough spots. The boy pre- 
sented a decidedly fantastic and ‘‘con- 
trary ”’ look. 

“Well, my boy,” said his mother, “how 
do you like it?” 

“O, mother,” he gasped, ‘‘it’s horrible! 
Can’t I put them on right?” 

“Yes,” she said, “if you'll put your 
temper right side out, too, and promise to 
wear it that way. But remember, if you 
forget and put your temper on wrong side 
out, you will have to put your clothes on 
the same way.” 

The boy quickly restored his clothes to 
their normal arrangement and came 
downstairs in good temper. He had 
learned the lesson. 





Make-believe is the occupation, the profes- 
sion, the passion of childhood. It begins 
early, assumes a thousand forms and lasts 
well on into youth. The boy or gir] in whom 
it does not appear is a defective child, and its 
free exercise for hours each day is one of the 
main sources of many-sided development and 
also of pure happiness.— Prof. E. H. Russell. 
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The Conversation Corner 


six girls, but two girls, three times 

over. When I received the pic- 
tures from a friend of mine I was not 
sure what they meant, and I did not dare 
risk a “guess””—as some of you do with 
prize puzzle-pictures—and so wrote the 
oldest girl to learn. Her reply is so short 


ee 


T girls in the pictures are not 





and plain that it would have won the 
prize had there been one! 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: My name is Helen and 
my sister’s Cornelia. The pictures were 
taken in the Back Bay Fens. This is the way 
mamma took them. First, Cornelia would 
not behave, because she did not want to have 
her picture taken. She stooped down, and 
when | asked her what she was doing she told 
me that she was making a hole for her foot. 
In a few minutes she forgot all about the pic- 
ture and stood up. While she was stooping 
down she found a little white pebble that 


gleamed in the sun. Asa settee was near by, 
we sat down and looked at the stone. 
HELEN M. 


But they are pretty pictures, even if 
Cornelia did ‘not behave,” at first! I 
wonder if she knows that her own name 
is the name of a stone, more beautiful 
than the pebble she found, or that there 
was a Roman Cornelia who was proud of 
her jewels. 

RoxBurRy, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Youasked metotell you 
about the rabbits when I met you on the Con- 
gregational House elevator. On a farm ata 
place called Egypt, on the Old Colony Road, 
about twenty-five miles from Boston, where I 
generally live in the summer, there are some 
wild rabbits. Our man, who lives there all 
the year round, said he knew where there was 
arabbit’s nest and wanted to show it to me. 
We walked down towards the woods and 
pretty soon he pointed out a place by the side 
of a rock and said, ‘‘ That’s where it is.” We 
walked carefully up to it and looked intoa 
little hole, and it was such a pretty sight; but 
we had not been there half a minute when one 
little fellow jumped out, and four little broth- 
ers and sisters followed, one by one. It was 
fun to see them scamper. We caught one by 
the ears and put him back in the nest, but out 
he jumped again. We said “Good-by!” and 
told them to wait for their mamma. This ends 
my rabbit story. Your little friend, 

KENNETH D, 


If Kenneth had only taken a snap-shot 
of that quintet of scampering rabbits— 
but perhaps, like Cornelia, they “ would 
not behave” and looked towards the 
ground! 

P1GEoNn Cove, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: There are a great many 
granite quarries here. A gold factory has 
been started near our cottage to get gold out 
of the water. I can’t find out much about it, 
because they won’t let you into the factory. 
It is pretty good bathing here. The boys have 
made a raft, so we can swim out to it. Edward 
and I have been fishing quite a lot. We have 


Edward has gone 
Harry T. 


caught pretty large fish. 
now to Vermont. 


Fishing, bathing, visiting granite quar- 
ries and gold factories—Harry and Ned 
must have had a fine time at that beauti- 
ful place. But I notice that they were 
not allowed to visit the gold factory. 
That is unfortunate, for I would have 
liked their judgment whether gold can 
really be made out of salt water. 

While writing this I have had the op- 
portunity of reading a very interesting 
letter from a New England lady spending 
her vacation in the West, and I am 
tempted to copy one paragraph about the 
birds on the Nebraska prairies: 


. .. [had no idea I should be so in love with 
the prairies, their flowers and—especially— 
their birds. Did you know that curlews came 
all the way from the Atlantic coast and from 
the Gulf to build their nests on these prairies ? 
They are large birds, with a wildcry. Their 
young are just about large enough now for 
them to go back to the coast. On a strange 
wild lake near the ranch I saw ducks, cranes, 
mud-hens, red-headed blackbirds, red- winged 
blackbirds, a curious kind of swan and many 
others I did not kauow, while near by on the 
prairie were bobolinks (not like ours), meadow 





larks, wild canaries, swallows and owls that 
live in the holes deserted by the prairie dogs. 


Mv. Mate> 


Corner Scrap-Book 


*ZION’S BANK” 


That innocent little inquiry in the C. 58. B. 
of July 7 for the old piece of poetry about 
“the never-failing bank’? has brought in a 
host of letters from near and from far, showing 
how secure a lodging-place it had made for it- 
self in the memories of those who read it forty 
years ago. Four or five correspondents send 
me the self-same little booklet, with glazed cov- 
ers, with which I associated the lines, but they 
wish them carefully returned as precious 
keepsakes of the past. On the cover of one 
copy (coming from New Hampshire) is 
marked, * from Sam,” the giver having 
been Samuel Burnham, who is still affection- 
ately remembered by many who knew him as 
a friend as well as one of the editors of The 
Congregationalist and of The Congregational 
Quarterly. This edition was printed in Bos- 
ton, 1857, by C. C. P. Moody for Henry Hoyt, 
the well-known publisher of Sunday school 
books in Cornhill. Other copies have the im- 
print of N. Broughton, Jr. It is two by one 
and a half inches in size, and has fifteen pages 
and twenty-five verses. The title is: ‘Zion’s 
Bank: or Bible Promises Secured to all Be- 
lievers.’’ The name of theauthor is not given. 

An old man in Maine sends a mutilated cut- 
ting from an old-time Congregationalist 
which from an item on the back is traced to 
the issue of Feb. 23, 1876. It has this preface: 





The following verses, supposed to have 
been written by the Rev. Rowland Hill at a 
time when public credit in Great Britain was 
shaken by the failure of several banks, are re- 
published by request. 


SHELDONVILLE, MAss. 
... Zion’s Bank was recited at a Sunday 
school concert in the First Congregational 
church in Woburn many years ago. My father 
was so much pleased with the poem that he 
bought several copies to give away. 
Mrs, P. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 

. » » [remember well putting it into a scrap- 
book “‘ just forty years ago.”’ It was written 
by Rev. John Newton at a time of commercial 
distrust in England. Mrs. B. 


Str. Louis, Mo. 
... I have the little, old, black-covered 
book. It was my mother’s. Mrs. 8S. 


CHARLESTOWN, MAss8. 
... An old lady visiting us last week said 
she had a copy given her in Kansas by Mr. Q. 
of Boston. He obtained it from an earnest 
Christian woman in a friend’s family and had 
copies printed for his friends. J. A. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have got that little 
black book with glazed covers, ‘‘ Zion’s Bank.’’ 
It was given to my mother when she was a 
little girl in New Hampshire. My father is 
much interested in the Conversation Cor- 
MOE... 's.0 ANSTICE A. 


It seems curious, but just now in happening 
to open an old copy of the Life and Light 1 
saw your exact name. Are you a missionary 
in Bombay? At any rate, I rode on my wheel 
the other day past the old “garrison house’”’ 
where your seven-great-grandfather lived two 
hundred and fifty years ago! 

A gentleman in Taunton writes me that fail- 
ing, in 1883, to find any copies of the poem, 
he reprinted it, in close imitation of the little 
booklet. He sends me a sample, glazed cov- 
ersand all. I have suggested to the Congre- 
gational Bookstore to order a lot of them for 
our “Old Folks,” and it promised to do so 
when it got moved to the new quarters. 
(The price will be five cents.) And now some 
one sends me a partial copy of the poem in 
tract form, published by the Tract Society. 
I have not been able to ascertain whether the 





poem was written by Rowland Hill or John 
Newton. Perhaps the Rhode Island lady, 
who was herself, I think, a native of England, 
can learn that in the mother country. Its 
publication at the time of the financial panic 
in this country in 1857 was very opportune. 
The history of its circulation, as hinted in 
these letters, illustrates the far-reaching in- 
fluence of a good word. It will now havea 
fresh start! I append a specimen verse. 
Should all the banks in Europe break, 
The bank of England smash; 


Bring all your notes to Zion’s bank, 
You’re sure to get your cash. 


LN. IN 








Elgin, one of the most attractive and 
prospervus cities of northern Illinois, 
with a population of about 22,000, is 
charmingly situated on the Fox River, in 
the center of a fertile agricultural region 
whose dairy products are justly famous. 
It is a distinctively industrial community, 
the larger part of its people being em- 
ployed in some one of the numerous fac- 
tories—the watch company alone having 
the names of 2,500 persons on its pay roll. 
It has an excellent system of public 
schools and an academy where pupils can 
be fitted for college. Its citizens are law- 
loving, patriotic and intelligent. The 
early settlers were men and women of 
deep piety, and the churches of the city, 
twenty-eight in number, including two 
Roman Catholic and three Lutheran, 
have always commanded a strong and 
loyal support. 

A Congregational church of eleven 
members was formed May 12, 1836, by 
Rey. N. C. Clark, the missionary preacher 
and pastor of the entire Fox River val- 
ley, when the place contained but two log 
houses and few cabins. In 1841 sixteen 
members withdrew from the mother 
church to form the church at Dundee. In 
1848 twenty-one were dismissed to form an- 
otherchurch at Edina, and in 1853 twenty- 
three received letters to the Presbyterian 
church of Elgin. The present pastor is 
the tenth in the line of succession, one of 
his predecessors, Rev. C. E. Dickinson, 
late of Marietta, O., serving from 1867 to 
1882. Another, Rev. W. H. Starr, died in 
office of the smallpox. Mr. Selden began 
his pastoratein 1892. He was born in 1855, 
prepared for college at Norwich, Ct., and 
graduated at Amherst in 1878. He took 


his theological course at Hartford and 
Andover, and after graduation devoted a 
year to special studies and to travel. He 
is in the prime of life and is equally able 
as & preacher and a pastor. 





The First Congregational Church, Elgin, Ill. 


By Franklin 


The congregation has worshiped in 
several edifices, first in a log house, then, 
or till 1843, in a small frame building 
which it shared with the Baptists. Fora 
little more than three years the basement 
of a new edifice on Villa Street was occu- 
pied, the audience-room being ready for 
dedication in July, 1847. This building 
was reconstructed at an expense of $15,- 
000 and rededicated October, 1870. In 
1886 the mother church provided a house 
of worship for the Prospect Street people 
and gave it to them free of debt. The 





REV. JOSEPH H. SELDEN 


present building, erected at a cost of $60,- 
000, was opened in the autumn of 1889. 
It occupies a central and commanding 
site, is attractive in its exterior, as the 
cut shows, and exceptionally complete 
and convenient in all its interior appoint- 
ments. The marked efficiency of the 
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church is due in no small degree to the 
admirable facilities it possesses for carry- 
ing on its work. The main auditorium, 
with a thousand sittings, is connected by 
sliding doors with the Sunday school 
room. The Sunday school, with an en- 
rollment of 500 and average attendance 
of 350, has twenty-two rooms for the use 
of adult classes. Special provision has 
also been made for infant classes, as well 
as for the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments, and for the Bible class. January, 
1897, there were 795 names on the church 
rolls, about a hundred of them the names 
of absentees. Annual expenses are a lit- 
tle more than $10,000. These are met by 
voluntary offerings, all seats being free 
at every service. The church has taken 
a deep interest in educational matters and 
its members have given liberally to the 
academy, the public library and the Y. M. 
C. A. Although pressing local claims 
have received special consideration, the 
objects in which the denomination at 
large is interested have not been forgot- 
ten. To these various objects annual 
gifts are somewhat in excess of $2,000. 
Large accessions have been made to the 
membership from time to time as the re- 
sult of revival movements, notably those 
of 1857 and of 1890-91. Since Jan. 1 there 
have been eighty additions to the church 
as part of the results of special meetings 
held in the early winter. A debt of $17,000 
has been quietly provided for, all sub- 
scriptions being payable within a year. 
During the present pastorate 250 have 
been received into fellowship. Thechurch 
is well organized, but, as the pastor testi- 
fies, such merit as the organization pos- 
sesses is due to the fact that it has grown 
out of manifest needs, and is adapted to 
those who work through it. Nothing has 
been borrowed from other churches, oF 
adopted because useful elsewhere. The 
aim has been to provide varied and con- 
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nial work for every group of people 
which could be formed in the congrega- 
tion. Each group does many things, and 
thus escapes the danger of falling into 
routine, and at the same time becomes 
proader in its sympathies. Nothing is 
done without a distinctively Christian 
aim. Care is taken to prevent the waste 
of force in running machinery, and in 
consequence societies have been formed 
only as the exigencies of the community 
seemed to require. 

The problem, as the pastor puts it, has 
been this: How shall a large membership 
of average intelligence and wealth, bound 
together by no tie of neighborhood, but 
scattered throughout the city and repre- 
senting different classes of society, be 
given the sense of unity and enlisted for 
aggressive Christian service? In order 
to solve this problem, in 
addition to the Sunday 
school, home and mis- 
sion, the midweek prayer 
meeting and the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, 
all of which are large and 
flourishing, Mr. Selden is 
availing himself of the 
assistance of such organi- 
zations as the Church 
Nursery, which consists 
of a competent kinder- 
gartner and such helpers 
as she needs, who care 
for children under five 


years of age while their 
mothers attend the Sun- 
day morning service; the 


Little Housekeepers; the 
Girls’ Friendly Society; 
the Lincoln Club; the 
Pilgrim Cadets, in which 
boys are trained for mem- 
bership in the Lineoln 
Club; the Young Men’s 
League; the Young 
Ladies’ Guild; the Wom- 
an’s Guild; the Ladies’ 
Missionary Society; the 
King’s Daughters, and 
the Webster Literary So- 
ciety, These societies 
meet their own expenses 
by a small voluntary as- 
sessment payable weekly, 
and manage, nearly all 
of them, to have money 
in thejr treasury. The 
Young Men's League, 
which has been in successful operation 
five years, has a membership of 130. Its 
special careis the Sunday evening service, 
at which the attendance is as large as in the 
morning. The program, arranged on con- 
sultation with the pastor, is always bright 
and fullof variety. Singingis given a prom- 
Inent place. Present day topics are dis- 
cussed in the pulpit. The league meets 
frequently during the week to consider 
economic and social questions, and every 
year has a banquet. 

The work among the boys and young 
men till recently has been carried on 
through the Boy’s Brigade, but in conse- 
quence of a statute passed by the last 
legislature the name brigade has been 
given up, and that of Lincoln Club sub- 
stituted for it. Under the new name 
the work promises to be as effective 
48 before. The aim is to stimulate a 
manly, patriotic spirit among the boys, 
and to interest them in the church. The 





Friendly Society, with a membership of 
100 young women, offers opportunities of 
such a varied character as to render its 
Friday evening meetings very attractive. 
The work of the society includes Delsarte 
drill, studies in art, music and literature, 
embroidery, cooking classes and a series 
of travel talks from the pastor, which are 
illustrated by the stereopticon. The Lit- 
tle Housekeepers meet Saturday after- 
noons. This society for girls from eight 
to thirteen furnishes careful training in 
needlework, in plain cooking and in the 
various branches of housework, the aim 
being not only to give instruction, but to 
instill a sense of the dignity of the home 
and the importance of housewifely skill. 
About seventy-five girls are connected 
with this society. The quilts and gar- 
ments made by these girls are sent to our 
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missionaries, Miss Collins, who works 
among the Indians in Dakota, receiving a 
box every year. The various branches of 
woman’s work are under the direction of 
the Woman’s Guild, probably the most 
influential and efficient of all the organi- 
zations connected with the church. Its 
180 members are enlisted in the spiritual 
and benevolent aims of the church, look 
after the interests both of home and for- 
eign missions, and consider the claims of 
any worthy cause which is brought to 
their attention. The King’s Daughters, 
forty or more in number, work quietly 
and effectively in supplementing the work 
of the other societies. In the Literary 
Society, which meets fortnightly, young 
men have found both enjoyment and 
profit. 

The result of the work done by these 
various societies, in addition to that ordi- 
narily accomplished through the regular 
preaching services, the Sunday school and 
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Christian Endeavor Society, has been to 
bring the members of the church and 
congregation into close fellowship, to in- 
terest them in the needs of the city and 
to give them a hold upon classes of its 
population which otherwise would have 
been impossible. The church is leading a 
vigorous life. It was never more prosper- 
ous than now. In great part this pros- 
perity is due to its efficient and earnest 
pastor, who gives himself without reserve 
entirely to its interests. Additions by 
letter and on confession at each commun- 
ion are the rule. Personal interest is 
shown by the teachers in the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of their pupils, and 
people throughout: the city understand 
that the church stands for everything 
that is good and true, and is opposed to 
everything low and debasing. In a very 
true sense it has acted, 
and is now acting, as a 
conscience in the com. 
munity. While it would 
be hard to name any 
branch of benevolent or 
Christian service in which 
some of its members are 
not engaged, it is un- 
doubtedly true that their 
consistent lives have been 
more effective for good 
than any other single 
cause. 

The pulpit is untram- 
meled. Any theme bear- 
ing upon the welfare of 
men, or of general inter- 
est, the pastor is free to 
discuss. Formality in 
every department, even 
in the pulpit, is, if possi- 
ble, avoided. But the fact 
is made prominent that 
the church is a Church 
of Christ, that its text- 
book is the Bible, and 
that its members believe 
that men are saved only 
by becoming sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ. They 
also believe that a quiet, 
steady, uniform advocacy 
of the principles of the 
gospel is productive of 
more good than any other 
open to them; that 
through special organi- 
zations, whose efliciency 
is largely due to the fact 
that they are continually under the pas- 
tor’s eye, in close sympathy with him, 
more persons are reached than would 
be the case were more novel or sensational 
methods employed. Although its field of 
usefulness is constantly enlarging, the 
church has not forgotten that its work is 
Christian and chiefly with individuals, that 
it is neither a political organization nora 
public school, nor even a Y. M.C. A., but a 
body of people representing Christ and in 
character and works advocating the hearty 
acceptance of his teachings. In this re- 
spect the pastor believes, and those ac- 
quainted with the facts agree with him, 
that this church is a fair sample of what 
most of the larger and stronger churches 
of our order throughout the State are try- 
ing to-do. The pastor is not trying to 
reform the town, but to reach the young 
people, the working classes—indeed, all 
classes of men who are willing to be in- 
terested in what concerns a higher life. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 4 2 Kings 13: 14-25 


The Death of Elisha 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

For about threescore years Elisha was a 
great man in his nation—known as ‘‘the man 
of God.’’ Yet we can estimate his life only 
by scattered incidents, and those not told in 
the order in which they occurred. A collec- 
tion of stories about his deeds, mostly his 
miracles, put together long after his death, 
are all the records we have of him. From 
these we are to draw our conclusions of his 
character, and what it means to us, as we 
study the closing scenes of his life. They 
suggest : 

1. A prophet’s honor. His public career 
had extended over the reigns of four kings, 
perhaps five. He had called one of them a 
murderer, had expressed his contempt for 
another, had seen the dynasty of Ahab over- 
thrown and had assisted in it, had been coun- 
selor of a king of Syria who had oppressed 
Israel, had fearlessly denounced wickedness 
in high places and yet had wielded great in- 
fluence. At his deathbed King Joash came 
down to testify of his value to the kingdom, 
and he used the same expression which 
Elisha had used when his master, Elijah, laid 
down his work—‘“‘ My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’ 
The foremost defender of his country—that 
was the tribute to Elisha by his king. 

The recent death of Gladstone affords a 
striking parallel. Over and over again it has 
been said that he had committed political sui- 
cide because he insisted on righteousness re- 
gardless of consequences. But, though some- 
times ignored and often misunderstood, he 
held a prophet’s place in England, and was 
recognized as a great prophet by other nations. 
At his death, when he was full of years, the 
greatest men in the realm acknowledged him 
as the foremost man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His chief distinction was that he had 
lived in the presence of God and in obedience 
to him. 

Elisha and Gladstone bring to us the same 
message. We have lived, they say, through 
periods when selfishness prevailed and God 
seemed to be forgotten. We have waited long 
for opportunities to make the presence of 
God felt in the land. But our duty has been 
always before us and we have been loyal to 
it. At the close of long life we testify that 
the surest way to win honor from men is to 
do steadfastly the will of God. 

2. A prophet’s faith. To the last Elisha 
was devoted to his country. The king was 
weeping over him because his end was near. 
But there were things in his mind more impor- 
tant than that. Syria was a strong foe; but if 
Elisha could impart his faith to Joash, then 
Israel could prevail over Syria. With the 
window open towards the enemy, the bow in 
the king’s grasp, the prophet’s hands on the 
king’s hands, the arrow flying from the bow 
toward Syria would be the symbol of the 
Lord’s deliverance which would nerve Israel 
to smite down the foe. Would it? Take the 
arrows and smite upon the ground, said 
Elisha. The king, half-hearted, smote thrice 
and stopped. It was a hard blow to the 
prophet. He learned that he could not com- 
municate his faith and courage to the weak 
ruler. ‘‘ Thou shouldst have smitten five or six 
times,”’ shouted the stout-hearted old man. 
Already the kingdom had been weakened 
through want of the warrior spirit that relied 
on God. Syria would be only thrice smitten 
and the work but half done. The foe would 
rise to conquer the conquerer. 

Let us learn this lesson in the face of an 
enemy whom we as a nation have pledged 
ourselves to compel to loose her hold on op- 
pressed colonies. Spain has forfeited her 
right to rule them through her misrule. At 
great cost of lives and money we have under- 
taken our task in the nameof humanity. The 
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war now ended will prove too costly unless 
the work is finished which we set out to do. 
No people whom we have delivered from her 
grasp should be returned to her, again to 
appeal to us for help. 

Let us learn this lesson in our own experience. 
Temptations half subdued will return to tor- 
ment us and find us too weak to resist. We 
must smite them till we have consumed them 
while we are about the business. No compro- 
mise with evil, because of our faith in God 
that he can bring us through as victors, must 
be our motto if we would be strong. 

3. A prophet’s surviving influence. The 
story of the reviving of a dead man’s body 
when it was thrust into the tomb of Elisha is 
the only instance in the Bible of virtue re- 
maining in a body after the life had left it. 
From this story seems to have sprung the be- 
lief in miracles of healing the sick through 
contact with old bones and cast-off garments, 
which is so prominent a feature in the teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church in some 
countries. But the lesson in it which chiefly 
appeals to me is the same as that which 
prompted the saying about Abel, “ He, being 
dead, yet speaketh.’”’ No doubt the people 
who all their lives had acknowledged Elisha 
as having the power of God were ready to 
believe that that power remained even in his 
grave. So Gladstone, being dead, will long 
live in England. Many, without asking the 
reason, will believe what he believed and 
do what he advised. So Washington lives 
today, after more than a century. Though 
no one now living ever heard his voice or saw 
his face, words of his have power over the 
nation which if spoken now for the first time 

-would not get a hearing, and, though he 
could not even have conceived of conditions 
which have so vastly changed since his day, 
it seems to many almost sacrilegious not to 
apply to these conditions the counsels which 
he gave in the nation’s infancy. 

Shakespeare has said that the evil which 
men do lives after them, but the good is oft 
interred with their bones. Dickens said that 
the good lives and the evil is forgotten. Each 
told half a truth. The good and evil which 
men do live after them. But we would fain 
believe that the good survives the longer. 
Many a good man’s life, long after he has 
been called home, through some deed or word 
or memory, has touched other men in critical 
moments, turned them from wrong, lifted 
them out of despondency, set them to doing 
good to those who needed help, awakened 
sleeping hopes, resolves and loves, brought 
the dead to life. Let this be our ambition. 
God will not suffer it to die unrealized. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 28-Sept. 3. Gospel Teaching 
About Property. Mark 10: 17-27; Luke 12: 
13-34; 1 Tim. 6: 17-19. 

Are great fortunes necessarily evil? Christ’s 
meaning in reference to rich and poor. The bless- 
ing of labor. Should anything be done to secure it 
better opportunities and rewards? i 

[See prayer meeting editorial.} 





There is nothing really fruitful except sac- 
rifice. How many of our great public char- 
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ities in England today are carried on Without 
costing any one much serious Self-denia}» 
They are maintained out of Super fiuities 


And so they fail and turn into fo 


mechanical things because they lack this 
mysterious virtue which only sacrifice cay 
communicate and sustain. —W. Robertson 


Nicoll. 








Bought by the 
Government 


Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is purchased for the 
Army and Navy. This 
is a guarantee of qual- 
ity, for 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


has been officially ana- 
lyzed and found to bea 
pure cream of tartar 
powder or it would not 
be bought. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 
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The World’s Standard. 
Polishing Powder, 20 other like it 


for Gold and Siiverware ts peculiar meri:s have 
made it tainous around the world. It's a silver 
saver and labor saver. Sample for the askirs. 





At grocers. or postpaid 15 cts. per boa. ~ 


Silver Soap, the best made 


for washing and polishing Silverware and Glass. 
The washinecleanses. the drying polishes. At 
leading dealers, postpaid 20 cts. in stamps. 


Polishing Cloth, the king of its kind 


for quick polishing of table or toilet gold or silver, 
bicycles, harness and carriage mountings, etc. 
the largest and best made—no chemicals or 
acids. At leading dealers, 10 cts. ;* post- 

paid, 10 cts. in stamps. 


Plate Cleaning Cabinet for tidy yolks, 


a polished oak case containing powder, silver soap, 
imported plate brush, and chamois, 2 handy 
household help. Delivered to any address in 
the U. S., 75 cts. stamps or postal note. 

The Right way is best in every way- 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Destroy or 
Satisfy Appetite. 


A hungry man can kill his sail 
hunger with food fit for [gge=s7 
f animalsor he can satisfyhis 
appetite with Pillsbury’s 
Vitos, the ideal wheat food 
for breakfast. 
everywhere. 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co. Ltd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD 
This name always will be honored by Amer- 
Although rarely holding any public 





8. 
a he was held in high repute, even 
a early life, by his fellow-citizens. They 


recognized that, unassuming although he was, 
he was a man of very exceptional powers and 
influence. This life of him—by one of his 
brothers, Rev. Dr. H. M. Bield—is well told. 
it is tinged with the bright coloring of frater- 
nal affection, as is natural and proper. But 
self-control has been shown, and the honora- 
ple career of the subject of the book has been 
narrated temperately, although graphically. 
A man with such a history has the right toa 
sympathetic and even laudatory biographer, 
and a biographer with such a theme would be 
excusable for using strong terms of praise 
much oftener than they appear in these pages. 

Mr. Field’s great work—it fairly enough 
may be called his life-work—was that of legal 
reform. He found the law in New York 
State, when he began its practice, in a condi- 
tion largely characterized by contradiction, 
confusion, and even injustice. Moreover, al- 
though almost everybody conceded its de- 
fects, there was vigorous hostility to any 
change, even for the better. They were used 
to it as it was, defects and all, and were not 
willing to learn it over again. It took Mr. 
Field and his colaborers—he did much the 
larger share of their arduous work, in addi- 
tion to carrying on an important practice at 
the bar—nearly or quite thirty years to carry 
the reform. Indeed it is not yet complete, al- 
though it has been adopted substantially and 
throughout a very large part of the civilized 
world. Mr. Field’s vast services to the law 
have been recognized abroad quite as fully as 
here at home. 

Mr. Field also was a prominent leader in 
the growing mvvement for international arbi- 
tration. He became a familiar figure on for- 
eign platforms at philanthropic gatherings of 
the more important sort, and presided over 
the International Peace Congress in London 
in 18%. Moreover, ie exerted a powerful po- 
litical influence here at home, whenever he 


chose to do so. It is an interesting chapter, 
that in which his agency in the nominaticn of 
Abraham Lincoln for the presidency is ex- 


plained. If any flaw in the reasoning exists, 
itisnotapparent. Evidently Mr. Field, more 
than anybody else, secured the nomination. 
With equal clearness his relations to efforts to 
preserve peace with honor before the Civil 
War, to important legal cases which settled 
vital questions of the reconstruction period, 
and to the great Hayes-Tilden controversy 
over the presidency, are brought out. It has 
been given to very few men to touch their na- 
tion’s life so helpfully and at so many critical 
moments. 

No apologies are needed for the winsome 
picture of the domestic reunion in the sixth 
chapter, or for any of the glimpses of frater- 
nal or family affection afforded. They are in 
good taste and the volume would have been 
the poorer without them. ‘The conception 
thus given of the characters and lives of the 
members of this distinguished family, and es- 
pecially of the eminent jurist who is prima- 
rily the subject of the volume, is as pleasing 
4s it plainly is faithful. One lays aside the 
work more than ever convinced of not only 
the immense power, but also of the rare 
beauty, of simple, manly, enlightened and 
conscientious fidelity to duty and opportunity. 
A number of good photographs enrich the 
Volume. {Charles Seribner’s Sons.] 


RELIGIOUS 


One of the most practical services which a 
pastor can render is to show the hollowness of 
the excuses whieh many people offer for not 
becoming Christians, Many excellent volumes 
have discussed the subject in whole or in part, 
and there always is room for another if it be 
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judicious and well written. Among such be- 
longs ‘‘ Excuse Me!’’ [Union Press. 50 cents], 
by Rev. W.C. Stiles, a study in the perversi- 
ties of unbelief. It deals tenderly and wisely 
with a dozen or more of the sort of pleas which 
are offered in justification of failure to obey 
Christ, and deserves a wide reading. 

The Report of the Third National Council oy 
the Evangelical Free Churches of England, 
which was held in Bristol last March, is a 
most valuable treatise, exceedingly interesting 
in the reported discussions upon many prac- 
tical Christian topics, and useful for purposes 
of reference. It illustrates not only the ability 
of the leaders of the Nonconformist bodies in 
England, but the versatility and practical ser- 
viceableness of a large number of the laity. 


STORIES 


Miss Pauline Bradford Mackie’s earlier 
stories have prepared us for superior work in 
everything from her pen. Her new story, Ye 
Lyttle Salem Maide [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$1.50], in some respects equals expectation. 
In the portrayal of individual character, and 
in the reproduction in general of the gloomy 
and oppressive atmosphere of the witchcraft 
period in the history of Salem it is eminently 
successful. I[t is a story of tender and touch- 
ing interest, fresh and vivacious in manner, 
and very entertaining. Its weak point is the 
frequent unnaturalness of the conversation. 
The characters talk Scotch too often for New 
England Puritans of English descent, and the 
children talk too much like their elders, even 
when allowances are made for the peculiar- 
ities of their time and education. 

The contrast between the aspirations and en- 
deavors of an ambitious young girl, impatient 
with the monotony of her home life, and 
rightly eager in the circumstances to maintain 
herself as well as to achieve something of a 
career if possible, on the one hand, and the 
self-complacent and ignorant but well-mean- 
ing suppression exercised by her parents is 
the motive of A Champion of the Seventies 
{H.S. Stone &Co. $1.50), by Edith A. Barnett. 
The story is far too long and in passages tire- 
some, yet the author has worked out her ideas 
with considerable success, so far as her main 
object is concerned. It is a pitiful and almost 
dreary story, yet somehow it possesses consid- 
erable interest. The stolidity of the heroine’s 
parents, who are conscientiously convinced 
that they know everything which needs to be 
known, and have no perception whatever of 
the natural and legitimate aspirations of their 
daughter, and the smothering influence of 
their kindly but unenlightened control are 
brought out skillfully. The end of the story 
is natural enough, but the heroine deserves a 
better fate. One cannot help feeling that the 
book reproduces with considerable fidelity 
actual conditions in some English homes. 

The mantle of the late Edward Bellamy may 
not have fallen upon anybody in particular, 
but the number of his imitators continues to 
increase. Ionia, Land of Wise Men and Fair 
Women [E. A. Weeks Co.], by Alexander 
Craig, is another attempt to depict. an ideal 
state of society, and is suecessful in an unu- 
sual degree so far as entertaining the reader is 
concerned. Some of the reforms here repre- 
sented as accomplished will come to pass in 
time. As to others there is considerable 
doubt. The elimination of the vagabond 
class is managed by heroic treatment, and the 
view taken of the social evil is not to be in- 
dorsed. But the author has exhibited ingenu- 
ity in planning his work and skill in writing 
it. His hero, after a visit to the land of per- 
fection, returns to his native country, Eng- 
land, in order to use his vast wealth and 
special opportunities in introducing there the 
reforms which have won his admiration in 
Ionia. But the author wisely halts upon the 
threshold of his intentions without conducting 
his reader into the actual realm of his endeav- 
ors. 

Events of the War of 1812 in the interior of 
our country and on the Great Lakes, together 
with one or two interwoven love stories, make 
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up the story by L. K. Parks, With British and 
Braves (Curts & Jennings. $1.00}. It is writ- 
ten with care and spirit and will interest and 
instruct many readers. It would do well for 
many Sunday school libraries, althuugh it ex- 
hibits some crudeness and cannot be ranked 
in the highest class of historical novels. 

Two short sketches, A Revolutionary Love 
Story and The High Steeple of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.20], by Ellen 
Olney Kirk, illustrate afresh the author’s 
familiar grace and spirit in authorship. The 
former is a historical study, picturesque in 
manner and quite faithful to the life and feel- 
ing of the time described. The second story 
is an English love tale, simple yet dramatic, 
and equally well told. 

Life Is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50}, by Zack, con- 
tains twelve short stories which exhibit an 
unusually comprehensive knowledge of hu- 
man nature, even in its more rare and difficult 
moods, and also an exceptional power of pic- 
torial description. A few passages should 
have been eliminated. They are certainly 
unwholesome, if not worse, and are quite 
unnecessary. Yet the remarkable freshness 
and vigor and interest of the book will be con- 
ceded, and the reader will hope that the author 
will illustrate them further without bringing 
so much to the front the grewsome elements of 
human nature. 

MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


In the North American the three articles 
which are put forward as most significant by 
the editors are: What the Unionists Have Done 
for Ireland by T. W. Russell, M. P., ex-Sena- 
tor Peffer’s second paper on the United States 
Senate, and Mr. Alexander Carnegie’s article, 
Distant Possessions. In our judgment the 
third is by far the most significant and impor- 
tant. Mr. Carnegie argues that the United 
States will commit a grave error if it attempts 
to take possession of the Philippines, and 
makes out a strong case. Certainly the Amer- 
ican people should permit our Government to 
take such a step only after these reasonings 
have been successfully confuted. Among the 
other notable contents of the number are The 
Great Lakes and Our Commercial Supremacy 
by John Foord, The Anglo-American Joint 
High Commission by a Canadian Liberal and 
The English-Speaking Brotherhood by Prof. 
Charles Waldstein, Ph. D. Dr. W. Battersall 
also offers a suggestive and helpful paper on 
the efficacy of Prayer in the Light of Evolu- 
tion, which appears in the department of 
Notes and Comments, but deserves greater 
prominence. 

The Reasons for the Present War by Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb of the English navy is 
one of most valuable contributions to the Pall 
Mall. It is one of the misfortunes of such a 
paper that it cannot be up to date, being 
necessarily written some weeks before its ap- 
pearance, during which interval history goes 
on making itself rapidly. Admiral Colomb 
would have been able to makea more complete 
study if he had waited a few weeks longer, 
although he might not have altered the sub- 
stance of what he had to say. Mr. David 
Hanney’s article on the Spaniards is timely 
and interesting. Mr. William Archer’s on re- 
cent American verse selects several of the 
minor American poets for comment. I[t can 
hardly be called comprehensive or discrimina- 
ting. The royal plate at Windsor Castle is 
the subject of an entertaining paper, and what 
may be termed the local articles, those de- 
scribing a Cotswold Village, the Old House of 
Huntercourt and [ts Garden, and Chantilly-——of 
which this magazine makes a specialty—are 
excellent. The Pall Mali has fallen into line 
with the other magazines which are giving 
space to stories of childhood, and Lo, the Poor 
Indian is an excellent piece of work in that 
vein. The number throughout is of a high 
order, both in text and illustration. 

The most important contents of the Art 
Journal are the papers about the Collection of 
Sharpley Bainbridge, a gathering of paintings 
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of high importance and value, Mr. C. R. Ash- 
bee’s on Challenge Cups, Shields and Trophies, 
and Rev. J. S. Devize’s on Norwegian Wood 
Carving. But the memorial paper on Burne- 
Jones and the illustrated article on Reigate 
also are admirable, and, indeed, every paper 
in the magazine, in its way, claims individual 
attention. The illustrations are as numerous 
and excellent as ever. 

The International Studio easily holds its 
place in the foremost rank of the art publi- 
cations. Bertram Priestman, the painter, is 
the subject of an appreciative article by A. L. 
Baldry, in which ten illustrations exhibit 
Priestman’s versatility and skill. Alfred Pat- 
terson pleasantly describes Evesham as a 
sketching ground. Tanagra terra cottas and 
the International Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers are the subjects of two other 
contributions, and there also is one entitled 
Another Word on Rodin, with special refer- 
ence to the Balzac statue, a picture of which 
is presented and which, however much may 
be conceded to the ability of the designer, is 
grotesque and almost revolting in itself. The 
news departments of the magazine are ad- 
mirably filled. 

The New England Magazine gives large 
space to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and has a portrait 
of its first president, Prof. William P. Rog- 
ers, as well as many other eminent scientists. 
An interesting paper of the special character 
illustrated by this magazine is that of W. H. 
Stone on Old Roads in New Hampshire, with 
many pictures taken by the author. The 
paper on The Middlesex Fells is also excep- 
tionally interesting, and this is throughout an 
agreeable and valuable number. 


NOTES 

—— The Francis Scott Key monument in 
Baltimore is completed and was dedicated the 
other day. Hon. Henry Watterson delivered 
a characteristically eloquent and fitting ad- 
dress. 

—— The town of Dexter, Me., is to be con- 
gratulated. Mrs. Sarah M. Foss, wife of 
Cyrus Foss, Esq., of that place, has purchased 
Mr. A. H. Bicknell’s large portrait of Abra- 


ham Lincoln and has given ittothetown. It - 


now hangs in the Abbott Memorial Library 
Building. 

—— The recent bequest of Mrs. Jeremiah 
Colburn— whose husband was an exceptionally 
successful antiquary and numismatist—to the 
Bostonian Society of this city is a great ad- 
dition to the treasures of that organization. 
Besides complete files of important publica- 
tions, it includes a remarkable collection of 
photographs and autographs of distinguished 
people from 1630down. The colonial govern- 
ors and councils, the judges at the Salem 
witchcraft trials, Revolutionary leaders, 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
our successive Presidents, together with a host 
of foreign ministers, bishops, artists, etc. The 
collection will fill many volumes. 

—— Paul W. Bartlett’s design for the pro- 
posed statue of Gen. Joseph Warren, in the 
Roxbury district of this city, has been sub- 
mitted for approval. It is exceedingly appro- 
priate, faithful and spirited. It represents 
Warren as just clubbing his gun in order to 
strike with it. Another new statue under 
way is that of the late Frederick Douglass to 
be erected in Rochester, N. Y. Stanley W. 
Edwards of Westerly, R. I., is the, artist. 
Douglass stands erect in the pose of an orator. 
In this connection it may be noted that the 
French Authors’ Society has refused to accept 
Rodin’s statue of Balzac, and a glance at the 
picture of it in the August Studio is enough 
to explain the refusal. Balzac certainly was 
satirical and cynical, but no human being ever 
looked like that. 
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In and Around New York 


The Central To Go On 

When the Church of the Strangers pur- 
chased the Central Church building in West 
Fifty-seventh Street it rather expected to get 
as members a large proportion of the Central 
congregation. Dr. Lioyd was ill, so it was 
said, and was going abroad. He might never 
return. Even if he did return it was uncer- 
tain what he might undertake, if anything. 
Practically none from the Central joined the 
Strangers. Now it is announced that Dr. 
Lloyd has fully recovered his health, and is 
to return in time to begin preaching in a hall 
which has been engaged for him from Oct. 1. 
His old congregation is declared to be intact. 
The Strangers in their up-town quarters have 
secured enough new members to make good 
the loss through removal, and the church was 
never more prosperous. The members left 
around the old Mercer Street quarter have 
maintained a week night prayer meeting all 
summer, and declare they will organize a new 
Church of the Strangers this fall. There are 
about forty of them. They have the old 
fleld. They think they can find a place of 
worship and the right man to lead them. 


American Catholics and Cuba 

American Catholics have taken no steps in 
regard to work in Cuba, but they stand ready 
to act the moment conditions are right. They 
have intimated as much to Rome, but as yet 
no word has come from that quarter. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of this city is in episcopal 
charge of the Bahama Catholics, but has never 
had anything to do with the Spanish West 
Indian Catholics. The Catholic opinion here 
is that American priests will eventually be 
ordered to Cuban parishes, and the Spaniards 
withdrawn. This action can only be brought 
about from Rome, but the reasons far it, if 
taken, will be the belief that English will soon 
become the language of Cuba, and that Amer- 
ican priests, accustomed to manage parish 
finances without government support, will be 
able to succeed where Spanish priests might 
fail. Evidence of the highest character exists 
that American Catholics, while cautious about 
what they say, have no more real inclination 
to uphold unworthy Catholic practices in 
Cuba and the Philippines than have Protes- 
tants. There is, however, no outward break 
between Roman adherents, since American 
Catholics lay these abuses to the door of 
Spanish politics. 


The Condition in Dr. Hall’s Church ‘ 

Mr. Moody is kindly assisting the session of 
Dr. Hall’s church in getting invitations to men 
to fill the pulpit during the pastor’s absence. 
In selecting these men opportunity is given 
the congregation to hear those who may, some 
time in the future, be considered in connection 
with a call. When that call may be given no 
one knows. Much depends on the turn of 
affairs. Dr. Hall stands ready to retire at any 
time Providence seems clearly to have indi- 
cated the right man to succeed him. Reports 
received of late regarding his health are con- 
flicting. He plans to sail for home Sept. 17. 
Services at the Fifth Avenue Church have 
been unusually well attended this summer, 
but that is also true of almost every church 
that remains open. For the season large con- 
gregations have been at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, at the union services in Dr. Virgin’s 
church and at the Clinton Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, where Dr. Gregg’s congregation is 
worshiping with that of Dr. McLeod. 
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Seeing the Returned Warships 

It is well that Manhattan Island is of rock 
formation and well moored. Were it not it 
would have spilled a million or two people 
into the North River last Saturday, for the 
whole population of Manhattan borough ang 
about a million more from Brooklyn and the 
country round were west of Ninth Avenue to 
see the returned warships. The Oregon wag 
easily the favorite. The crowd was a good. 
natured one, for, owing to its size, thousands 
were unable to see the ships. There were 
mighty cheers and miles of bunting, and yet, 
after all, there was a moderation about it al] 
that spoke well for the equilibrium of the 
populace. 


Y. M. C. A. to Extend Its Field 

The International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will consider at 
its semiannual meeting next week the matter 
of establishing association work in Havana, 
San Juan, Porto Rico and Manila. Inquiries 
are now making to learn if some local finan. 
cial support can be looked for, and if it can 
within a reasonable time association buildings 
will soon rise in our new colonies and gradu- 
ally spread throughout the respective fields, 
Temporary work under the Army Christian 
Commission is now being carried on, the tent 
remaining at Santiago still and an additional 
one having lately been forwarded to Porto 
Rico. 
Mr. Herald at Key West 

Word comes from Key West that the preach- 
ing of Rev. Charles Herald of Bethesda 
Church, Brooklyn, has proved most accept- 
able. At the naval base there, once a cigar 
factory, meetings are held nightly, and many 
services are held aboard vessels. From 100 to 
200 visitors daily flocked to the rooms, a large 
number considering the fact that few were 
permitted on shore at a time, and most of 
those who came had their pockets filled with 
money. General Howard when there had a 
chat with every man in the.hospital. News- 
paper publishers everywhere have been kind 
enough to send their papers, but a large num- 
ber of other people have sent bundles of old 
magazines, without prepayment of charges, 
and many of them in torn condition. The 
commission hopes these senders will desist, 
since it is now compelled to pay money for 
worthless stuff. 


Common Schools for Cuba 

The initial step toward covering Cuba with 
a complete common school system was taken 
in this city last week. General Gomez sent on 
one of the troop transport ships from Santiago 
a Cuban gentleman who is fully conversant 
with religious and social conditions of the 
island. This representative, armed with high 
credentials, has been in consultation with ed- 
ucators and others in this city during the last 
ten days. To allof them he has said that he 
came to receive suggestions how Cubans may 
make the most out of their liberty from Span- 
ish oppression. Perhaps as matter of history 


-it will be interesting to note that Gen. Thomas 


J. Morgan, a civil war veteran, a former 
United States Indian Commissioner, and now 
secretary of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, first outlined the plan for a com- 
mon school system in Cuba, and that steps 
are now taking to put his outline into e/fect. 
‘The transformation that is bound to come 
in Cuba necessitates intelligence,’ said Gen- 
eral Morgan. ‘That intelligence can only be 
secured through the public school. Our (ov- 
ernment can do ina short time, and at small 
cost, what it would take the Cubans fifty years 
to do, even supposing they could do it at all. 
We should select the best points of ali our 
systems, using the Massachusetts State system 
for a groundwork. With common schools 
there is a future for Cuba. Without them 
there is not.” For commissioner of Cuban 
schools a discussion of names has already 
been had, and announcements concerning the 
movement may be looked for at any time. 
Everything dpes not depend upon action by 
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oar Government, since Cubans themselves are 
thoroughly alive to the project, and profess to 
pe able to contribute the financial support to 
make it possible. 


Church Mission Boards and Cuba 

The emissary from General Gomez also 
asked to meet secretaries of those organiza- 
tions which went into our Southern States im- 
mediately after the Civil War and undertook 
educational work. He said the religious con- 
dition in Cuba at the present time is one of 
unmixed skepticism; the people know no 
Christianity save the Roman Catholic kind. 
That they do not want. There is none else. 
The problem is to show them that there is 
something else. General Gomez sends here 
rather for methods and for men and women 
than for money, saying that while Cubans are 
extremely poor they must and can do for them- 
selves, if not all that they would want to do, 
at least so far as the planting of public and 
private schools. A hearty welcome awaits 
American Christianity, and the emissary, Mr. 
Jose De Armas, is particularly well pleased 
to learn of the agreement between the mis- 
sionary societies by which comity is to be 
practiced. Plans are making for him to meet 
committees of those boards which intend to 
undertake work in Cuba. CAMP. 





In and Around Chicago 


Great Bismarck [Meeting 

Monday evening, Aug. 15, Germans and 
other admirers of the “‘iron chancellor ’’ met 
in the Auditorium to honor his memory and 
inspire one another by dwelling upon his heroic 
deeds and unwearied devotion to his country. 
The attendance was large and the interest 
genuine. William Vocke, as chairman, voiced 
the feeling of his hearers in describing Bis- 
marck as ‘‘ the man who chastised separatism, 
seated justice upon an imperial throne and 
reestablished a united state.’ Professor 
Klenze of the University of Chicago addressed 
the Germans in their own language and was 
followed by Luther Laflin Mills, who in Eng- 
lish was as eloquent and inspiring as is his 
wont. Music was furnished by Hans Balatka 
and a large choir. Altogether the meeting 
was a worthy recognition of one who, what- 
ever his faults, never faltered in what he con- 
ceived to be his duty to country and to king, 
and who may yet be regarded as the greatest 
constructive statesman of the century. 


Pullman Dividends 

That which has long been anticipated has 
occurred. A portion of the company’s enor- 
mous surplus has been divided. In addition 
to the quarterly interest of two per cent., 
twenty dollars a share, aggregating in all 
$79,200,000, have been given the stockholders. 
Of the surplus still remaining $18,000,000 have 
been added to the capital of $36,000,000, and 
$1,500,000 reserved for contingencies. Here- 
after the stock will pay six per cent. in place of 
eight. It is well-nigh impossible to form any 
just estimate of the sum of money which this 
company controls. So far as appears its offi- 
cials strive to be just in their dealings with 
their employés and with the public. But one 
ean hardly help asking if it might not be wise 
for the company to charge less on its sleepers, 
perhaps pay more in wages, even at the risk 
of reporting a smaller surplus. As a city 
Pullman was never more prosperous than at 
present, or more attractive as a place in which 
to live. Its sanitary regulations are perfect, 
and so thoroughly enforced as to furnish some 
éxcuse for the criticism that the place is un- 
American. Saloons do not flourish here, nor 
gambling houses, nor brothels, nor lounging 
places of any sort. Instead are libraries, 
churches, schools and a well-ordered theater, 
in which the people can find such entertain- 
ment as they most desire and for which they 
are willing to pay. But there is no denying 
the fact that most of those who live in Pull- 
man chafe under its restraints, and would 
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prefer the liberty which accompanies the 
saloon and its associations. It is not surpris- 
ing that some of those who have sought to 
create this model city should be disappointed 
in the attitude which many of those who have 
received most from it exhibit toward it. 


New Combinations 

It is now asserted that thirteen breweries 
have combined and will hereafter be known 
as the United Brewers’ Company of Chicago. 
The stock will be owned by the companies 
forming the combination. The aim is to re- 
duce expenses, put an end to competition and 
secure a profit for every stockholder. Re- 
ports fill the air of a still greater combination 
—that of the three great street car lines. Two 
of these lines, those of the West and North 
Sides, are already in the hands of Mr. Yerkes. 
For a long time he has been seeking to get 
control of the South Side lines also. Hitherto 
the Leiters, who are among the largest own- 
ers of South Side stock, have opposed any 
change in the present management. It is 
now said, apparently with good reason, that 
there will no longer be any opposition from 
this quarter and that a union has already 
been made with Mr. Yerkes which will bring 
the three roads together. It is not known 
upon what basis the union will be effected, 
but itis pretty certain that the South Side in- 
terests will provide for themselves and that 
shareholders will receive a very large sum of 
money for even a partial transfer of their 
holdings. It is also said that under the new 
arrangement it will be possible to obtain bet- 
ter terms from the Common Council, whose 
members have recently been asking more for 
their votes than the companies are willing to 
pay. The latter is rumor, although it is gen- 
erally believed that favors are not granted by 
the council except for a *‘ consideration.” 


Improvement in the Calumet Region 

With the proper amount of dredging, it is 
thought that from fifteen to twenty miles of 
dockage can be added to the present harbor 
facilities, and a beginning also be made of a 
waterway to the Mississippi. The Calumet 
Land and Improvement Company is planning 
for a syndicate, which is said to include H. C. 
Frick of the Carnegie Company, to do the 
necessary work and build up the iron or steel 
mills, and perhaps an armor plant, for which 
the location is so well adapted. The improve- 
ment, if completed according to present ideas, 
would occupy at least eighteen months and re- 
quire the labor of a large number of men. 


Letters from the Front 

As in the Civil War, letters from officers 
and men in the field furnish some of our most 
interesting reading. Of these few can prove 
more instructive than one from Col. H. L. 
Turner of the First Illinois, a regiment com- 
posed of young men from the best families in 
Chicago. This letter details hardships through 
which the regiment has passed which almost 
beggar description. Yet there was no com- 
plaint. Those at home who peruse these 
epistles from the field cannot help asking if it 
were necessary that men should so long be de- 
prived of food, or compelled to march or stand 
in the hot sun, or lie unsheltered on the wet 
ground. Colonel Turner may be excused for 
taking pridein the conduct of his regiment. If 
it had little part in the battles at Santiago, it 
was in the trenches long enough to test its 
mettle and prove its ability to contend with 
theenemy. So grateful do the business men 
of the city feel toward this regiment, not only 
for the patriotism it is now exhibiting, but 
for its readiness to meet mobs which have 
threatened property and life here in the past, 
that they are planning to raise somewhat 
more than $100,000 to pay off the debt which 
rests on its armory, so that on its return to the 
city it may find itself relieved of a burden 
which for more than a year has been very 
hard to carry. In the Second Regiment great 
pride has also been taken—indeed, in nearly all 
the troops which the State has sent into the 
field. 
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Occupation of the Philippines 

It is an almost universal conviction West 
that the United States should not let go its 
hold upon the Philippines. The utterances of 
the pulpit are nearly all in favor of our per- 
manent control of the islands. It is affirmed 
again and again that we are responsible to 
God for the education, the moral and religious 
training of these millions of Asiatics; that, 
while it would be sin to restore them to their 
former oppressors, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to turn them over to any European 
government. Now and then one hears a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of accepting these re- 
sponsibilities, but the question is put in a 
tone which implies a feeling that moral obli- 
gations will compel us to provide a good gov- 
ernment for the Philippinos, for their educa- 
tion and for the proclamation of a gospel to 
the natives which shall be free from super- 
stition and idolatry. One of the first topics 
to be discussed at our Ministers’ Meeting in 
September will be Our Responsibility to the 
Philippines. That their occupation by mis- 
sionaries, representing the great Protestant 
denominations and working together in har- 
mony, is a duty we cannot shirk may safely be 
predicted. At the same time there is a pro- 
founder conviction than ever in Christian cir- 
cles that we are not doing enough for the mis- 
sions already undertaken, and that, by thus 
increasing our responsibility and in a way 
which renders its escape apparently impossi- 
ble, God is compelling us to cherish larger 
views than before, to give more time and 
thought and money than hitherto tq the mis- 
sionary field. 


A Ministerial Divorce 

The wife of Rev. F. J. Brobst has applied for 
a divorce. She says that she put $70,000 into 
her husband’s hands in trust for her son, that 
he not only refuses to give her anything to live 
on, but compels her to perform menial serv- 
ices and is cruel and abusive. Mr. Brobst asks 
the public to suspend its judgment until the 
case is tried, but asserts that all charges re- 
flecting upon his character as a husband and 
a Christian minister are unqualifiedly false. 
Mr. Brobst has preached for Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches. He is a man of 
fine gifts, and has met with success as an 
evangelist. For several years he has sought 
to build up an independent congregation in 
Chicago. Sometimes he has had quite a fol- 
lowing. During the last presidential cam- 
paign he espoused the free silver cause and 
was very earnest in his advocacy of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan. He is not a stranger in 
Boston, where many will surely remember his 
earnest addresses and perhaps recall the vol- 
ume of sermons which he has published. 

Aug. 20. FRANKLIN, 


Y.P. S.C. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Topic, Sept. 4-10. Repentance and Conver- 
sion: What Arethey? Ezek. 18: 20-32; Acts 
26: 19, 20. 

When Jesus began preaching after his temp- 
tation in the wilderness the first word upon 
his lips was “ Repent.’’ Translated into every- 
day English that is, “Change your mind.” Re- 
pentance is taking a new attitude of thought 
and will toward sin, and conversion is turning 
right-about face to come to God. If we are 
wrong nothing else can set us right. In re- 
pentance we see life as God sees it, choosing 
the good and refusing the evil, with sorrow 
for our sins. In conversion we return te God 
and begin to live for him. 

That is our side. God’s side is a loving 
mercy, which found expression in the coming 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and reaches to 
us every day in the persuasion and teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. God has no pleasure in 
the death of the sinner. He longs for our re- 
pentance and return, and will help us at every 
step if we will trust him. “For I have no 
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pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith 
the Lord God: wherefore turn and live.’’ 

It does not need the special help of preacher, 
church or friend to enable us to repent and 
convert. When we are ready to face the facts 
of life as they really are we shall see that we 
have sinned with sorrow for the evil we have 
done. We can change our mind at any time 
and in any place, for God is always ready to 
help us. It needs no special feeling and no 
long process of hard thought; it only needs a 
simple trust in God through Christ, and the 
immediate beginning of good in place of evil. 
Paul had no sooner trusted himself to Christ 
than he began to tell men that they should 
repent and turn to God and do works proper 
for this change of mind. 





In and Around Boston 


Hon. 8. J. Barrows, formerly a Unitarian 
minister, then editor of the Christian Reg- 
ister, for the last two years United States 
representative for the tenth district of Massa- 
chusetts, was given a cordial reception last 
Thursday evening at the home of Mr. John J. 
May of Dorchester. Mr. Barrows has made 
legislation his business in Congress, and has 
ably and faithfully represented this city and 
State. He is prepared by his two years’ ex- 
perience to do much better service hereafter, 
and we hope he will be re-elected for a sec- 
ond term, 


College Settlement Work 

A six weeks’ vacation school closed last 
seg a building on Tyler Street. It has 
been held under the auspices of the Denison 
House and has interested a large number of 
young children of poor parents. They have 
studied and painted leaves and ferns and 
stuffed birds; have been taught sewing and 
carpentry and clay modeling. Among other 
things which have interested them very much, 
they have constructed a miniature grocery 
with tiny barrels and boxes and a whole line 
of goods, while on the other side of the room 
they have arranged a country scene, with 
farm yard, nests of eggs, ducks, cattle, etc., 
showing how the city is dependent on the 
country. 
the work of the college settlements, and it is 
so much appreciated that all the bills for the 
vacation school have been paid. 


Remember the Poor Children 


In this city last week 128 children died who 
were less than a year old, and 149 under five 
years of age. This was an unusually high 
death rate, and doubtless was due to the ex- 
cessive heat and humidity of the week. But 
it ought to quicken the sympathies of the 
prosperous, who are able to remove their 
children during midsummer to the fields or 
the seashore, for all who must stay in town, 
and it ought to stimulate contributions to 
those excellent and often actually life-saving 
charities such as the Floating Hospital. 


Curfew 

Cambridge, Mass., bears additional testi- 
mony to the good results of the “ curfew law.” 
Much better order prevails in the city streets 
after dark, and the police declare that the or- 
dinance will accomplish solid good in improv- 
ing the morals of the juvenile population. 


Last Sunday's Preachers 

Park Street Church heard its former pastor, 
Rey. Dr. David Gregg, now of Brooklyn, at 
both morning and evening services on the 
practical themes: What God Is and Is not to 
His People, and Shall We Make Money the 
Chief End of Life? At Brighton Prof. G. F. 
Wright, D. D , of Oberlin occupied the pulpit, 
at Shawmut Prof. W. E. C. Wright, D. D., of 
Olivet, and at Berkeley Temple Rev. G. W. 
Wright of Boston. At Pilgrim, Dorchester, 
Dr. A. G. Lawson was the preacher, and at 
Second, Dorchester, Dr. J. G. Vose of Provi- 
dence. The pulpit of Highland Church, Rox- 
bury, was filled by Dr. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
of South Framingham, and that of the Old 


This kind of service well illustrates ' 
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South by Rev. C. S. Lane of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Dr. Judson Smith was at Walnut Ave- 
nue, Roxbury. The united churches of Chel- 
sea, the First and Central, heard Dr. J. G. 
Johnson of Chicago, and Hyde Park listened 
to Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago. 





The Chain-Letter 


BY REV. H. E. HART, FRANKLIN, CT. 
This novel method of raising money for 
church expenses is getting to cover a ground al- 
together too wide. By ita prosperous church, 
growing in numbers and in strength, can 
appeal for financial help in a small way that 
in the aggregate amounts to a large sum. A 
church in its corporate capacity asks a friend 
for ten cents and beseeches his good nature to 
aid in setting other people to giving each their 
ten cents ad infinitum. One of these monstros- 
ities just received moves me to healthy indig- 
nation. The writer says, ‘‘ This simple chain- 
letter is sent to you as a personal friend in 
order to secure some needed funds for the 
completion of the new —— church ” of —. 

On looking at a Year-Book and directory 
issued by this church I find that it began in 
1872 with sixty-five names, and Feb. 12, 
1896, had a roll of 733, with a resident mem- 
bership of 652. These cannot all be paupers. 
Some among them have money, and a few, 
probably, there as elsewhere, have money in 
both pockets. 

Yet this church, by its pastor, has the face 
to ask me for ten cents, and my service and 
courage in writing two letters to my personal 
friends to ask them to give ten cents each; 
also that I pay the postage on a return letter 
to him and on each of the two letters that I 
write—six cents to come out Of me to pay him 
ten cents. The whole procedure for all four 
of us costs in postage eight cents to get into 
his hands my ten cents. 

This appeal, his circular impresses upon 
me, is in loving memory of a beloved lady 
whom none could fail to honor. It is further 
re-enforced by the dire prospect that my fail- 
ure to comply will wreck the whole scheme, 
and bring calamity, possibly bankruptcy, to 
this small and struggling church of 652 resi- 
dent members in a prosperous city in central 
New York. 

Well, up to this point we have probed the 
honor of the chain-letter scheme and have two 
cents out of ten to spend for this small, strug- 
gling church. Is this the way men in business 
make money? 

Now as to the psychology of it.. How does 
this pastor, having a probable salary of not 
less than $1,500 and a church membership of 
652, persuade himself to undertake this, and 
how did such a church bring itself to adopt 
and sanction this scheme? 

Perhaps in this way. They have been wor- 
shiping inasmall wooden church. They need to 
enlarge, to build a new sanctuary. They have 
given liberally. Their pastor, with no family, 
has given generously and will give more, he 
says, showing that he has it to give; and now 
what way so comfortable, so easy, so just, it 
seems to them, as to set going a chain-letter ? 
Thus they come to justify their scheme. 

O ye city Christians, worshiping in elegant 
churches —lighted with gas at noonday be- 
cause your pride has put in stained glass 
windows that shut out God’s free sunlight— 
whither are ye tending? Where are ye now? 
If the Lord whom ye worship should sud- 
denly come to his temple, would he not say of 
these furnishings bought by returns from beg- 
ging letters, ‘‘ Take these things hence ”’ ? 





Let us reject the idea of acquiring territory 
abroad and a seat in a concert of powers and 
rely upon the strength of our independent po- 
sition, the wisdom of our laws, and the cour- 
age and enterprise of our people to further 
our immediate interests in foreign lands—the 
protection of our citizens and the expansion 
of our trade.— Carman F. Randolph. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 
oun ane HOME mre R 
husetts (and ee golEt 


only) by th the MASSACHUSETTS HOME iioane 
7No. 609 Co onal ie Se 


ph No. House. Rey, Joahuy 
Coit. secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Rone 
N >». 607, bee gg sy House. Ban hours, 9 to's, An. 
nual membership, 1.00 ; life membership, $20.00, Cos, 
trivutions solict P Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasury... 
AMERICAN BOARD oF Commrsetonens FOR Pox. 
E\GN MISSIONS, Congresati onal House, Boston. Fran 
H. ., ee les RS Swett, Publishing aug 
Parchas Agent. Office in New Yo Fourth Avs 
and Twen ‘Sécona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st, 
WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 7()3, Gon re 
ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treagy,. . 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN fm ll ASSOCIATION, Unind 
Charities Build a. * 
States, evangelistic and educational at the South ang 
in the Mie pene the Indians and Chin nese. Bosten 
ion 615 tional House ; pong og office, 153 La 
Salle Street, uaone ney be sent either of * 
above offices, er to d. Hub turer, Fou th 
Ave. and Twenty- second St., New York City. 
TPE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING focumr 
aparm oe and ane e a = L. 
arles Treasurers "Ot 
Onaritios Bull 7 New York; ope, Tres George A, ae 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary, : 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRTY (includu g 
work of former New West esemnlenteny —Aids four bu 
drad students for the ministry. - ht home onissionery 
coll wt  Saenty academies in est and South, tey 
free ristian schools in Utah and New Mexico,  , 
Winkine Treasurer. Offices: 612 rer 613 Congr 
House. éoston; 151 Washington Street, Chica, ago, Ii}, 
ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Pupespaine SOOIBT),- 
Contributions used onl a — yw. 4 work. Rey, 
Duncan, 
: Bitertor - 


Gao sorge M. Boynton, D. 
Pa. D., Field Secreta’ 
Rev. Francis * New Englan 
Congregational House, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Alp 
Gifts —- be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer. 
~ Sears Buildin: ey Applications for aid 9 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 6 9, Congregational House. 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF. — order to afford a lite 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign m» 
d ministers and their families, the committe 
of the National Council asks from each church one spley 
did offering for its-:permanent invested fund. It also in. 
see Minutes'o individual gifts. For fuller information 
utes of National ng ag ge and Year-Boor 


treme 
‘Superintendery 


corporate chartered under tle 
8 mnecticut) (here insert the be 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
~ Peete in the resolution of the Nationa! Councii 
tional Churches of the United States ati 5 
= aban, eld in Chieago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL St?- 
PLY, estabiiohed by the Massachusetts General Assoc a- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pales oa rapes in Massachusetts and in other States 

oom 610, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Cha les 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organind 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Streei, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study,3P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetins 
every, ‘evening | anee ~ ysatur y. Branch mission, Vir 
yard Haven. ee society and ap) 
all Congrewational ch es for support. Sen 
— money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretarr, 

601, Jengregeemon . Send cloth- 
ing. Somfekt pags, nny Ee , to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover treet ‘Bequests should read: 

*I give and bequeath to the B ’s Frien 
Boc: — the ow of chad ery to be applied to the charitable 

and p of said socie ety.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. PT DP President; George Gould, Treasurr. 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Church attendance shown in New Hamp- 
shire as it should be. 

The Congregational ministry becomes itin- 
erant, pro tem. 

Sociables for volunteers in San |'ranciseo. 

An orchestra in an Oakland church. 

A novel device for raising money in Ne 
braska. 


TRIBAL PRAYER MEETINGS 

“Who conducts the prayer meeting in Gad 
tonight?’ was the question asked of a certain 
pastor on his way to the parsonage one day. 
A companion walking with him put the next 
query: ‘What is meant by ‘Gad’ and the 
prayer meeting there?’’ The pastor than told 
how that after his years of study in prepara 
tion for the ministry his ideas and plans were 
simply to fill the pulpit. After two years of 
hard work he began to find out that there was 
more to the ministry than simple preaching. 
He made a careful study of the parish needs 
and began systematic calling. On a map he 
indicated every house in the village, aud 
divided the whole place into sections by red 
lines. These divisions are named after the 
twelve tribes. Every person in this village is 
in one of the tribes, “Gad,” “ Asshur,” “ Rea 
ben,” etc In each tribe there is a praye 
meeting alternating with a social every month, 
making twenty four gatherings each mon 
outside the church. 

At the outset the pastor did not have a night 
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to himself for six weeks; but the interest in- 
greased in such a way that the regular prayer 


meeting soon averaged 250 in attendance. He 


makes 1,000 ca 
plan, and close watch and interest are kept 


over those who are likely to join the church in 
the near future. “ We never have a commun- 
jon pass without some one joining’’ is the 
testimony. The Sunday evening “‘after serv- 
joe’ is also valuable for this work. The 
secret of large evening congregations at this 
church is the Men’s League and Men’s League 
Relief. The members pay forty cents a month, 
which gives them a sick benefit of $5, and in 
ease of death $50 for funeral expenses. Cc. 


CHANGES —TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT-—IN 
ST. LOUIS 

The summer has varied the personnel of 
local pulpits. Three more vacancies are an- 
nounced. Rev. F. W. Hemenway has left Old 
Orchard, Rev. E. F. Wheeler the Redeemer 
Church, and Rey. H. C. Vrooman that at 
Fountain Park.. Mr. Hemenway will live on 
afarm near Indianapolis because of impaired 
health; Mr. Wheeler is pastor at Austin, Minn., 
and Mr. Vrooman is for the present without 
charge. All these brethren leave a good record 
behind them and will be missed from their 
places. New edifices were built at Old Orchard 
and Fountain Park during the pastorates just 
closed. The office of State registrar is left 
vacant by the removal of Mr. Wheeler, who 
was considered an ideal registrar. Rumors 
are abroad that the exodus is by no means 
over. There is, however, another side to re- 
late, for some vacancies have been filled. First 
Chureh is rejoicing in the acceptance of its 
call by Rev. C. H. Patton of Duluth, Minn., 
and Hope has called Rev. A. Lincoln Shear 
of Springlield, Mass. It is expected that 
both these brethren will soon be on the field. 
The other vacant churches have men in view, 
and soon will extend calls to them. Olive 
Branch and Tabernacle, for the present, will 
be in charge of Rev. William Johnson. 

Most of the city pastors are away on their 
vacation. Rev. W. N. Bessey of Immanuel 
Church is in the Fast on his wedding trip; 
Dr. J. G. Johnson, who supplied at First 
Church so acceptably, is in New York; Rev. 
(, L. Kloss of Webster Groves is in Michigan; 
Rev. Messrs. Frank Foster, T. T. Holway and 
Firth Stringer stay by the stuff through the 
summer season; Dr. Burnham of Pilgrim 
preaches in Massachusetts, spending August 
at Gloucester; and Dr. Fisk of Compton Hill 
preaches in three Chicago churches and stud- 
ies at the university; Dr. C. S. Sargent visits 
Boston, Philadelphia and North Dakota,-while 
his father, Dr. R. M. Sargent, preaches at 
Central Church. Drs. A. K. Wray and W. M. 
Jones of Hyde Park Church attended the 
National Council at Portlad and went thence 
to California, the latter preaching three Sun- 
days in July at Plymouth, San Francisco; 
Rey. William Johnson of Tabernacle Church 
is rusticating at Lake George; Rev. J. S. 
Carr of Plymouth fills his pulpit on Sundays 
and runs into the country for the week. All 
the churches maintain their services during 
the summer months, with different preachers 
each Sunday, except Pilgrim, where Dr. G. 
R. Wallace of Chicago is supplying; and 
Hyde Park, where Mr. E. A. P. Haynes filled 


‘the pulpit. Dr. J. G. Merrill of Portland, 


Me. preached one Sunday for his former 
charge, First Church, on his return from the 
‘council, and made glad the hearts of many 
old friends, W..M, J. 


CO\:FERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

CaL.—Bay Conference held its summer session 
with First Church, Oakland, Aug. 9. A new con- 
stitution was adopted, the name being thereby 
changed to Bay Association of Cengregational 
Churches and Ministers. Our missionary methods 
Were discussed under the heads: Recommendations 
by the National Counell, Are We Giving Missions 
the Attention They Merit? The Best Working Plan 
for the Church. Addresses were also made on the 
Ideal Public Service, Rev. William Rader present- 


Ils a year according to a definite. 
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ing the Minister’s Part and Rev. C. R. Brown the 
People’s Part. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
{For Boston news see page 262.) 


EAST BRIDGEWATER.—Union. Rev. Granville 
Yager has accepted the call to be pastor of this 
church, and will begin work Sept. 4. Important 
improvements will be made at once in the parson- 
age. Mr. Yager’s post office address after Oct. 1 
will be Matfield, which is also the name of the rail- 
way station near the church. 

LINCOLN has just observed its 150th anniver- 
sary. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Bradley, delivered a 
superior address. The other exercises included an 
address by Dr. W. E. Barton of Boston, and one by 
Rev. E. G. Porter. 

LOWELL.—Eliot. Rev. Dr. J. M. Greene is the 
first pastor to return from his vacation and resume 
work. Next month he will enter upon his 29th 
year of service in the pastorate of this church. 

FREETOWN.—Assonet, which for considerable 
time was without a pastor, has been aided for a 
while by Rev. F. K. Beem, pastor at Berkeley. Mr. 
Beem has been obliged to give up this extra work, 
and Assonet, being able to secure a pastor of its 
own, has received the acceptance of a call to Rev. 
W. F. Warren, lately of Kingston, N. H. A vigor- 
ous and hopeful effort is being made to revive the 
church. Since the coming of the new leader con- 
gregations have constantly grown. 

NANTUCKET.—North. The pastor, Rev. Walcott 
Fay, is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on the general subject, The Poets and Chris- 
tian Truth. The topics are: Tennyson the Theo- 
logian, Whittier the Reformer, Browning the Mys- 
tic, Longfellow the Interpreter, Emerson the Seer, 
Holmes the Fireside Philosopher. 

WORCESTER.—The pulpit supplies for Aug. 14 
were: Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, D. D., at the Old South, 
Dr. Withrow at Piedmont, Pilgrim uniting, Dr. 
8S. A. Norton of San Diego at Union, Plymouth 
uniting, Rev. C. H. Covell at Park, and Rev. Sam- 
uel Rose at Hope.——First Swedish. Rev. A. L. 
Anderson has consented, at the earnest request of 
his people, to withdraw his resignation recently 
tendered. During his five years’ pastorate he has 
proved himself a wise and efficient leader. The 
church outgrew its former building and purchased 
the property of the Salem Street when the latter 
united with Union Church. The membership has 
grown from 250 to nearly 600, besides giving a 
large colony to start the Second Swedish Church at 
Quinsigamond and a second colony to the church 
in Fitchburg. The incessant labors have pros- 
trated the pastor, and the church will give him an 
extended vacation. 

AMHERST.—Second has been notified of the ac- 
ceptance of its call to Rev. C. W. Hawley, Clinton, 
N. Y.——First. Rev. H. R. McCartney, the pastor, 
takes the rest of August for his vacation. He 
will spend part of his time at Northfield. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope heard its former pastor, 
Rev. R. W. Brokaw, now of Utica, N. Y., last 
Sunday. A good congregation gathered.——First 
had as preacher Dr. C. I. Scofield of Northfield. 
—Faith. The pulpit was supplied by Dr. W. 8. 
Ballantine. 

LEVERETT.—A highly entertaining lecture on 
India by Rev. H. M. Lawson, just re:urned from 
the foreign field and residing now in Union, Ct., has 
aroused unusual interest in missions. Mr. Lawson 
illustrates his lecture with a fine series of lantern 
views. 

laine 


LEWISTON.—Pine Street has lost one of its most 
useful and influential members in the sudden death 
of Mr. R. C. Pennell, organist and leader of music 
for 33 years. He did more than almost any other 
to promote interest in church music here. Mr. 
Pennell occupied the position of organist at the 
Third parish, Portland, for 16 years, and at State 
Street four years before, making Lewiston his 
home. He retired from the position two years ago, 
but retained his love and interest in music. 

FRYEBURG.—Rev. E. H. Abbott, the pastor, is 
much engaged in promoting the success and useful- 
ness of the Chautauqua Assembly annually held 
here. The attendance and interest were never 
greater than this season. Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
wife are most helpful. Dr. Abbott gave a lecture 
last week on Cuba and Its Relations to Our Coun- 
try. Mrs. Abbott presided at a recent out-of-door 
tea, which was much enjoyed. 

8aco.—The new memoria] window to be given 
the church by Mr. Moulton of Lowell, Mass., is fin- 
ished. It represents Bouguereau’s Madonna. The 
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figure is full length, and the garments are worked 
out in rich colors. The prevailing color is blue. 

BINGHAM.—A gift of money from the descendants 
of J. Goodrich and $100 from Mrs. Lydia Bassett 
and heirs have enabled the church to procure a fine, 
clear bell of 1,500 pounds weight, which was hung 
Aug. 16 with appropriate ceremonies. 

West GorHAM.—In the Douglas neighborhood 
Miss Merrlll of Boston is giving Bible readings Sun- 
day afternoons. She is daughter of the former pas- 
ter of North Church, South Portland, the late Rev. 
J. G. Merrill. 

SouTH PORTLAND.—Bethany. Rev. H. B. Long, 
the pastor, bas accepted a call to a church in Illi- 
nois and will leave at once. He preached his fare- 
well sermon here last Sunday. 

In Cranberry Isles Rey. C. F. Sargent of Den- 
mark has been doing missionary work the past 
five weeks. 

New Hampshire 

HO.L.is.—That the old-fashioned habit of church 
attendance is not entirely a thing of the past is 
shown by the fact that, on a recent Sunday, thir- 
teen from the household of one of the deacons liv- 
ing three and a half miles from the church—all the 
members of the family and the guests—were pres- 
ent at its services. This involved the use of three 
teams and two bicycles. 

EXETER.—First. In excavating a cellar for the 
new furnaces many human bones have been ex- 
humed, which must have been buried before the 
present church edifice was erected—more than 100 
years ago. A cemetery adjoined the previous meet- 
ing house, standing near the present location. 

NORTH WEARE.—Under the energetic leadership 
of the pastor, Rev. W. 8. Randall, the society has 
bought and renovated the unused house of worship 
of the Free Will Baptists, adding a commodious 
vestry and kitchen. The new building will probably 
be dedicated within a few weeks. 

PORTSMOUTH.—The pastor, Rev. L. H, Thayer, 
and family are spending their vacation at Dublin. 
During his absence the pulpit supplies are: Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D. D., of New York, Rev. T. J. 
Holmes of Hopkinton, Mass., and Rey. J. 8. Jones 
of Philade)phia. 

BARRINGTON.—Dr. C. L. Scofield of Northfield, 
Mass., who is spending his vacation here, is giving 
a series of Bible talks and holding numerous evan- 
gelistic services—a delightful and profitable recre- 
ation to those in attendance. 

In Warner Rey. Samuel Eaton, late of Hillsboro 
Center, has begun work.——Rev. E. B. Burrows, re- 
cently editor of the New Hampshire Record, has en- 
joyed a needed rest in Ohio. 


Vermont 


BRIDGEWATER.—Rey. R. B. West has been en- 
gaged for another year, with an increase of salary. 
The children are much interested in the little ser. 
mons given by the pastor’s wife each Sunday. A 
prize was offered to the one who remembered all 
the texts/or the previous six months, and two were 
in such close competition that a second prize was 
awarded. 

RUTLAND.—Rev. Norman Seaver, D. D., of Mont. 
pelier is spending his vacation here and has preached 
to his former people. A summer school, one of six 
held simultaneously in the State, has just closed, 
over 200 pupils having been enrolled. 

HvuBBARDTON.—Through the liberality of a mem- 
ber of the church, the house of worship has been 
painted inside and out, and new carpets have been 
provided. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—First. Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Lamson 
have returned from their six weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific coast and Alaska, during which time they 
traveled over 11,000 miles.—— Fourth’s repairs are 
advancing rapidly, and the work will be ready 
early in the fall for the new organ. Rev. K. F. 
Norris is taking his vacation now, and Professor 
Perry is filling the pulpit. For four Sunday even- 
ings he will read extracts from Pilgrim’s Progress 
with comments.— Wethersfield Avenue. Rev. 8. 
B. Forbes has returned from attendance at the 
National Council, and is now enjoying his vacation. 

FARMINGTON.—The Sunday school has voted 
$25 to the American Board for use in assisting 
J. H. Robert’s work, and a like sum, unrestricted 
in its object, has been given the C.H.M. 8. The 
death of Mrs. Thomas Porter at the age of 86 re- 
moves one of the oldest members of the church. 

East HARTFORD.—Prof. H. D. Sleeper has been 
secured as organist. He was until recently profes- 
sor of music in a Wisconsin college, and comes 
East to accept the musical professorship at Smith 
College. He was formerly organist here before his 
removal West. 
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NEWINGTON.—The State conference of Swedish 
Congregationalists, a week ago Sunday on grounds 
in this town, was an important event in their 
chureh year, and was attended by several hundred. 

WATERBURY. — Second. Dr. Davenport and 
family are enjoying their vacation in Mansfield. 
During his absence two of the Sundays the pulpit 
has been filled by the former assistant pastor, Rev. 
F. M. Hollister of Danbury, who bad a cordial 
welcome. 

Among the interesting facts brought out by Rev. 
Howard Pope of New Haven, field worker for the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, in a recent ad- 
dress at Torrington, was that although there are 
75,000 French people in the State, or nearly 10 per 
cent. of its total population, the new French Con- 
gregational church at Torrington is the only one of 
its kind in the State. There are 10,000 Italians in 
the city of New Haven alone, 10 per cent. of its pop- 
ulation, and yet they have no Protestant church of 
their own.—Rev. T. M. Miles and family of Bris- 
tol are at Cottage City, Mass., for August.—Rev. 
W. F. Arms has returned to Essex, much improved 
in health after a vacation of three weeks at Lake 
Mohawk, N. Y.—Rev. L. M. Keneston and family 
of Shelton are at their native place in New Hamp- 
shire for their vacation.—Rev. J. A. Hawley of 
West Avon, with his brother, a student in Oberlin, 
has made a bicycle tour through the White Moun- 
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ing, pastor, is making good progress. Lots have 
been donated for a building, and the pastor is can- 
vassing the region for funds. He reports good in- 
terest and expects to see a new edifice ready for 
use this fall. 

METROPOLIS.—Rev. C. A. Braner has accepted a 
call here. He is a member of Fox River Associa- 
tion, but for years has been pursuing a course of 
study at Valparaiso, Ind. 

Indiana 

HoRART has had electric lighting put in by its 
C. E. Society, which also agrees to pay for the ex- 
pense of the first year. The general work is in a 
vigorous condition. 

Michigan 

NORTHPORT.—Rev. W. H. Hurlbut has been 
pastor four years, a term of service which has been 
prosperous. He now departs from his connection 
here, taking with him good wishes and confidence. 

Ironton has been especially encouraged by out- 
side help from a number of visitors lately. 

Wisconsin 

Rey. Alex. Chambers is resting from his labors in 
Prentice, which promises to become an important 
center of work.—Rev. O. L. Robinson of Baraboo 
is studying during his six weeks’ vacation at Chi- 
cago Seminary.—First, Waukesha, will raise 
$6,000 for repairs and additions on its house.— 





tain region. He expects to be ordained in Sept 
ber.—Rev. W. M. Baker of Wethersfield is spend- 
ing August in a cottage on the shore at Madison. 
—Rey. T. A. Emerson and wife of Clinton are 
spending August at his former home, Wakefield, 
Mass.—Kent has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Rey. T. D. Barclay, who was at one time 
pastor here.——Rev. 8. A. Burnaby and wife of 
North Canaan are taking a vacation among the 
White Mountains and in Maine.——Rev. J. E. Her- 
man of Plainville has been spending a part of his 
vacation at Northfield, attending the conferences, 
and is now at Sachem’s Head.—Rev. F. R. 
Luckey of New Haven is in the Adirondacks for 
his vacation. 
MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

JAMESTOWN.—Rev. W. A. Hallock, the pastor, 
has donated a fine building and lot 120 feet square 
to the Y. M. C. A. of this place. There will be 
erected on the site in the rear of the present build- 
ing a brick structure for a gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. The property is valued at $30,000. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

SMILEY.—Rev. J. B. Fletcher, the A. M. A. mis- 
sionary who was shot as reported by us last week, 
is expected to recover, though over 100 buckshot 
entered his body. He went to the town us the re- 
sult of correspondence, to look after the organiza- 
tion of a Congregational church there. His assail- 
ants, who fired at him while he was in the pulpit, 
were officers of a Negro Methodist church. One of 
them has been arrested. 


THE INTERIOR 
/ Ohio 

YOUNGSTOWN has a new Boys’ Brigade of over 
30 members, and a King’s Daughters Society of 25. 
The pastor, Rev. P. W. Sinks, will soon have a 
“cabinet,” consisting of all the presidents or super- 
intendents of the various church organizations, to 
meet monthly. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 261.) 

ALBION.—Rev. E. E. Shoemaker closed his work 
here and with Southern Collegiate Institute July 
15, to the regret of the people. During the school 
year he lectured weekly to the students on the Life 
and Character of Jesus, and also gave the substance 
of these lectures to his chureh at the prayer meet- 
ings. The church will be served by Rev. F. B. 
Hines, who will act as pastor and president of the 
school at the same time. 

SouTH DANVILLE.—For the last six months cot- 
tage prayer meetings have been held every week 
in the homes of the sick and those not able to at- 
tend public services. An encouraging feature is a 
good class of young people, among whom the Sun- 
day school is gaining a hold. Pastor and people 
are hard at work striving to clear off the indebted- 
ness on the new building, and with considerable 
success. 

HALF Day.—Rev. 8. H. Gray closed a year’s 
service here Aug. 1. A brief discourse to the chil- 
dren before the regular sermon has increased the 
attendance at church services and Sunday school. 
A children’s band, held on Saturday afternoons, has 
been a factor in arousing and maintaining interest. 


WALTON.—This young chureh, Rev. E. T. Bunt- 


M ha rejoices in having so soon a new pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Leonard. 
THE WEST 
lowa 

BELMOND.—Church and C. E. Society recently 
united in observing the birthday of the pastor’s 
wife, Mother Sands. About 50 friends gathered at 
the pastor’s home, where tables were spread with 
good things for the body and the atmosphere was 
charged with nourishment for the soul. The secre- 
tary of the Aid Society presented a purse to the 
pastor’s wife, with appreciative allusions to her 
work and worth. 

PRAIRIE City.—The young people of the X. Y. Z. 
Society entered the meeting house during the pas- 
tor’s absence at Midland Chautauqua and thor- 
ougbly brushed the walls, painted the woodwork, 
furnished the vestibule, put the lamps in good or- 
der and placed a new flower stand on the pulpit 
platform. 

RICEVILLE.—Large preparations are being made 
to celebrate the 40th anniversary of church organ- 
ization. The exercises will occupy a full week, be- 
ginning Sept. 4. 

STEAMBOAT ROCK is being supplied this summer 
by Mr. Charles Marshall of Yale Seminary, a son of 
Rev. C. A. Marshall of McGregor. 

Kansas 

SALINA is exhibiting energy on every hand. 
Congregations have largely increased, and the 
Sunday school, C. E. and prayer meetings are gain- 
ing. The church is united, caring for its financial 
matters with thoroughness and steadily reducing 
the moderate indebtedness upon its property. 
Thirty dollars have just been sent to the treasurer 
of the General Association to pay all dues to date. 

Council Grove is taking steps to erect a new 
house of worship. Rev. Lauren Armsby has been 
pastor since 1873.—Fine rains in the central 
counties have much improved the corn prospects. 

Nebraska 

ALBION.—Another chapter was added to the his- 
tory of this church last week when the first brick 
in the new house of worship was laid by Mrs. R. J. 
Dresser, the only resident charter member. The 
church was organized in 1872. Mr. P. A. Krause, 
chairman of the board of trustees, made an address; 
and Deacon E. C. Culver offered prayer. The work 
has sadly needed a larger building for several 
years. 

Meeting houses at Friend and Wymore have 
been repaired, the former at a cost of $216, the 
latter at $100, paid by the Ladies’ Aid.— Wallace 
and Holdrege have been raising wheat to help pay 
their debts. The crop at the latter place will net 
about $100.—— Wescott has completed a new build- 
ing. 

North Dakota 

FARGO.—Scandinavian has made material gain 
since the coming of the new pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Martin. The attendance has increased, and an 
out-station has been opened, which promises to re- 
sult in much good. 

ARGUSVILLE.—This has been a discouraging 
field for several years, but under the lead of Rev. 
J.R. MeConnehey decided gain has been made in 
accessions and otherwise. 

CooPERSTOWN.—Rev. E. 8. Shaw is taking a va- 
cation at his old Michigan home. The work has 
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made good progress during his pastorate, now on 
its fourth year. 

MAppockK.—A flourishing Sunday schoo} bas 
been organized, which may develop into a churep, 
It is under the care of Mr. Sheldon Slater, a lay. 


‘man. 


After four years of faithful ministration at Hap. 
kinson, Rev. G. 8. Bascom has resigned the pastor. 
ate. 

South Dakota 

OACAMA.—Led by Mr. D. J. Perrin, a Caicago 
Seminary student, the people have bought a buij q. 
ing of Episcopalians at the Lower Brule Agency 
and are moving it to this place. Mr. Perrin has 
done good service in this entire region, which hag 
been without regular services. 

Colorado 


Evangelist R. L. Layfield, with his wife of Kansas 
City, Mo., is now in Colorado, and expects to spend 
the fall in evangelistic work in the State. He re. 
ceives no H. M. help, and his salary is the free-wiy, 
offerings of the people. His address is care of the 
H. M. Superintendent, Rev. Horace Sanderson, 
1710 16th Ave., Denver. 


Oklahoma 


Through the efforts of Mrs. H. 8. Caswell New. 
kirk has received a communion set.—Rev. ©, J, 
Rives, pastor at Vittum and Mt. Hope, has just 
lost his wife. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—First. Several new members 
were received at the August communion. The 
Tuesday evening socials for the soldiers continue 
to be largely attended and greatly enjoyed— 
Piymouth also holds similar gatherings.—Rey, 
W. C. Pond, D. D., now East in the interests of the 
Chinese Mission House, reports progress. 

SAN MATEO.—A mission club has been organized 
and i3 doing excellent service. A recent program 
was as follows: hymn, sentence prayers, Bible quo- 
tations, questions by the reviewer, reading from 
the Concise History of Missions, notes from the 
Biography of John G. Paton, notes by the reporter, 
questions of the examiner. 

OAKLAND.—First. A feature of the Wednesday 
evening meetings, original with the pastor, is call- 
ing the roll of those uniting with the church during 
that month and the corresponding month of previ- 
ous years.—Second has added an orchestra of 
seven pieces to the attractions of the evening serv- 
ice. 

ANTIOCH.—At the recent annual meeting reports 
were encouraging—over $500 paid on the debt, a 
decided increase in attendance and the organiza 
tion of a C. E. Society of about 50 members. 

Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D., of Bradford, Mass., 
was a welcome visitor at the Monday Ministers’ 
Meeting recently, and also at Bay Conference, 
where he spoke upon present missionary problems, 
much to the enjoyment of those present.—Pesca- 
dero has made the last payment on its church debt, 

Oregon 

FOREST GROVE.—Rev. Austin Rice, after the ex- 
piratior of his year’s service in connection with the 
Congregational church of Forest Grove, much 
to the regret of both church and community, has re- 
turned to his home in the East. His loss to the 
State is deeply felt, a@ he brought. into it a New 
England type of Christianity which was already 
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recognized as a positive and aggressive force. Cor- 
dial resolutions were unanimously adopted appre- 
ciative of bis character, attainments, energy, de- 
yotion and success. 

PoRTLAND.—Sunnyside has just observed its 
sixth anniversary. Its first services were held in a 
pall, but it now has a $4,500 building and over 70 
members, a successful Boys’ Brigade and a girls’ 
industrial school. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


BRUNER, Chas. A., Jacksonville, ara to Metropolis. 

HAWLEY, Chester W., Clinton N 2 Ze _pocepts call of 
Second Ch., Amherst, "Mass 

HELLIER, Frank O., Gatedouia, il. * to ‘the presidency 
of Sheridan C ollege, 

HOWARD, Chas. 


Accepts. 

INGHAM, pss Edward, a and Zumbro Falls, 
Minn., accepts call to ‘Sherbu 

KNODELL, as. R., Pilgrim Ch., “Oakland, Cal., to Park 
Ch., San Francisco. Accep 

LAMBERT, Chas. E., Portland, Ore., to Berean Ch., 

coma, Wn 

LEWis. Frank F., recently of East Hardwick, Vt., to 
Holdrege, Neb., where he supplied durin July. 

LEWIs, Thos. G., Colville, Wn., to Green 

MERRILL, Geo. ‘R., recently of First Ch., a 
accepts ¢: all to Li eavitt St. Ch., Chicago. 

OLESON, Wm. B., Belmont C h. -) W orcester, to Warren, 


Wyo. 
, to remain another year at Wescott, 


par E Ww m. B., to remain another year at Friend, 
Nel) 

RICE, dey or recently of Springfield, Minn., to New- 
castie, Neb. Accepts. 

SHEAR, A. Lincoln, Springfield, Mass., to W. Pullman 
Ch., Chicago, Ill.; also to Hope Ch., "St. Louis. De- 
clines the former 

SPENCE, Walter, to Stillwater Okl. Accepts. 


uy hcl John L., Chicago Sem., to Wallace, Neb. 


WILLE A MS, Mark W., Bruce, Wis., to Big Lake, Minn. 


Accepts. 

WOODIN, Herbert P., Presb. Ch., Amenia, N. Y., to 
Third Ch., Chicopee, Mass. 

wage M, Walter om Barnstead, N. H., declines call 
to Bat 

YAGE i Granville, N N. Dighton, Mass., accepts call to 
Union Ch., ie Bridgewater. 

Ordinations and Installations 

HARPER, Thos., o. Newkirk, Okl., Aug. 7._ Sermon and 
charge, Supt. J. H. Parker; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
Joel Harper (brother of the candidate), W. H. Camp- 
vell, and Dea, Sargent. 

Resignations 

BUSHNELL, Campbell W., Rosalia, Wn 

DAY, Chas. 0. — Ch., "srattleboro, Vt., after a pas- 
torate of 13 yea 

HAMMOND, - pews My Hancock, N 

HELLIER, Frank VU. ; Caledonia, iin < take effect Sept. 


14. 

HEMEN WAY, Frank W., Old Orchard, Mo. 

LONG, Harry B., Bet han ny Ch., 8. Portland, Me., to 
accept call to a ‘church in Dlinois. 

PIPES, Abner M., Nora Springs, Lo. 


Churches Organized 
TACOMA, Wn., Berean, 28 members. 
Miscellaneous 


BECKWITH, Prof. Clarence A., his family return home 
ou the Cunarder Lucania, sailing Aug. 2u. 

FOSTER, Frank, of St. Louis, is spending his vacation 
on the Rocky Mountains, He will preach at Laramie, 
Wy., and give an address at the Colorado 8. S. Con- 
vention at Carson City. 

GODDARD, John C., and wife, of Salisbury, Ct., were 
given a crystal wedding reception by their friends 
recently, when he received from the men of his con- 
gregatlv ha purse of #90, and his wife one of $50 from 
the women. 

HOOD, &. Lyman, for fonge years a post-graduate stu- 
dent at the California State University, is about to 
spend a year at Columbia. 

MUDIE, Howard, the new pastor at Mount Carmel, Ct., 
and his wife were recently tendered a pleasant re- 
ception by their people. Although a stormy night a 
large proportion of the congregation attended. 

TITSWORTH, Judson, in a recent Milwaukee paper, | 
tells of bis ocean trip at moderate expense and of great | 
ms ofit he althwise. He will preach three Sundays in | 
England, one at Bradford. 

, the new pastor at Vernon Center, Ct. 
recent; received a purse of money and a peautiful | 
gift of silver ware from his people at a reception in | 
onor of himself and his wife. 





Biographical 


WILLIAM W. WILLIAMS, D. D. 


Dr. Williams was born in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Oct. | 


25, 1821, 
and Auburn Theological Seminary. 


He was a graduate of Amherst College 


He became | 


pastor of the First Congregational Church, To- | 


ledo, O., in 1858, and continued in that relation 
till May, 1897, when he was made pastor emeritus. 


He died at his home in Toledo, July 7. Dr. Wil- | 


liams was a devoted pastor, and a diligent leader in | 
his church, Hee was superintendent of the large | 


Sunday school during most of his pastorate, and it 
Is Said that he was never absent from his church at 
4 communion season. 


HON. ROWLAND HAZARD 


This prominent citizen of Rhode Island died of 
heart failure, Aug..16, at Glen Springs, N. Y. He 
Was sixty-nine years old. Mr. Hazard introduced 
the manufacture of soda ash into this country and 
Was instrumental in organizing the Solway Process 
Company in Syracuse, N. Y., of which be was pres- 
ident, as well as of the Peacedale Manufacturing 
Company, the Washington County Agricultural 
Society and the What Cheer Insurance Company. 
Besides owning the large woolen mill in Peacedale, 
R. L., where he resided, he had important interests 
in Western real estate. He had served in both 
branches of the legislature, and received a plural- 
ity but nota majority of votes for governor in 1875. 
He pad.been both trustee and fellow of Brown 
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University, was trustee of the Butler Hospital for 
the Insane and a corporate member of the A. B. C. 
F. M. Always active, interested and generous in 
local church matters and denominational enter- 
prises, his death will be a serious loss to church 
and State. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ATHERTON—THWING—In West Woolwich, Me., a Ang. 
2. Rev. D. Frank Atherton to Belle Thwing of 
Woolwich. 

BERRY—MILLER—In Boston, Aug. 10, by Rev. D. W. 
Waldron, Rev. James T. perry, pastor at Ashland, Me., 
and Etta Miller of Boston 


Deaths 

The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
addtional ditional Yine ten cents. mont words toaline. The 
money shouid = sent with the 


COOLIDGE—In Northboro, Au 
Coolidge, widow of = late 
72 yrs., 5 mos., 27 dy 

FOX—In West W cack: Ct., July 30, 
H. Fox, aged 80 yrs,, 6 mos. 

















14, Mrs. Mary A. B. 
rerrick Coolidge, aged 


Mrs. Martha 








THROUGH sleeping cars to Lake Chautauqua via 
the Fitchburg Railroad without change. 


No region offers such inducements to the tourist, 


the sportsman or.the health-seeker as the Adiron- 
Call at 260 Washington Street, Boston, for 


dacks. 
full information. 


Look OvT FOR Him.—The Paine Furniture Com- 
pany in another column of this paper give the de- 
scription of a gay deceiver who is working havoc 
all over this city, and who comes from their ware- 
rooms. 
pearance of being a member of the $50 bedstead 
family, while, as a matter of fact, he belongs to the 
low caste $22 walk of life. As an ambitious at- 
tempt to typify a rich effect at small cost, it is one 
of the most successful bedsteads we have ever seen. 


He is a bedstead, and he has every ap- 
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Dizzy and Faint 


Dyspepsia and Loss of Appetite. 
Despaired of a Cure. 


‘**T suffered from dyspepsia, which increased 
in severity. I was dizzy and faint and could 
not sleep at night except when under the in- 
fluence of drugs. I did not have any appetite, 
was confined to my bed for days at a time and 
had about given myself up to die. I was in- 
duced to begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
after the use of a few bottles I was entirely 
relieved. I have had no symptoms of dyspep- 
sia since. I now have a good appetite and am 
feeling well.” FLORENCE NIGHTENGALE, 
Cliftondale, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is Ameri:a’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





act easily, promptly and 
effectively. 25 cents. 








REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. 88 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 














September Weddings, 


Never before was our exhibit of 
beautiful gift pieces in 


Cut Glass, 
Handsome China, 
Fine Lamps, Etc., 


So Extensive As Now. 


Visitors will find assembled in the 
Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor), the Glass 
Department (2d floor), the Lamp Depart- 
ment (gallery), the Dinner Set Department 
(4th floor), unusual specimens, the best 
| products of the best Potteries and Glass 
Houses in the world. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 





China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 








CHURCHES ABOUT TO ADOPT 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS 


SHOULD ADDRESS 
J. GC. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. 





V0} Y KNOWN SINCE 
omy WAVE FURNISHED 25.000 501826. 
ME SCHO: 





DY & C0, |G 2 ule 
WEST TROY N. YISACMETAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 





MEibGiskcrtacmcuoste 
Only High Class, Bes 


Seek #2: CHURCH BELLS 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


LYMYER iy tae 
CHURCH 


nate Cah 
Ei Xe Ts 


s. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., a cincinnatl, 0. 


The Creat: LIGHT 
CHURCH 
FRINK’S ‘tor el \ 
PRINS si, give the jest 
REFLECTORS Pe TEeaoedt ‘and beat 
light known for churches, halls and 
Book « buildings. Send size of room, 


=o ens and estimate free. 
be deceived by cheap imita- 








Established 1857. 


tions. 
551 Peari | hie : Iew York, 












































? All Brass. $22. 


This Bedstead is a gay deceiver. 

As you look at it you mentally classify 
it with the $40 and $50 Brass Beds. 
an air of extravagance, and its appointments 

are most elaborate and beautiful. 
be worth every cent of $50, yet it costs here 
ony. $22 in any size—single, two-thirds, or 


It has 
It looks to 


double. 


It is a very ambitious bed. 


It has the 


fashionable swell foot now so universally in 


demand, and the recently patented twin-wheel casters. 


has collars, clamps, balls, rosettes, etc. 


It is heavily trimmed, and 


The frames are of extra size, and are unusually decorative. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Andover and Other Creeds 


It is impossible to justify any one in affirm- 
ing what he believes unless he believes what 
he affirms. To make solemn avowal of what 
one does not mean in order to hold a position, 
secure an income, maintain associations, or for 
any other reason, not only creates distrust of 
him who does it, but weakens the confidence 
of men in one another, and undermines the 
foundations of character. 

The Christian Mirror discusses at length 
the subject of creed subscription, as related to 
the recent North Cambridge Council and the 
Andover Creed. It says: 


The surprise which Dr. Long evidently 
experienced when he Jearned that a coun- 
cil expected him to accept the creed of the 
church over which he was to be the pas- 
tor is a natural outcome of the position 
which his instructors have assumed 
toward the creed of the institution that 
gave him his theological training. It is 
but one case among many, and calls for 
serious reflection. At the outset it should 
be said that for no one thing should we all 
have more deep concern than the absolute 
mental and moral integrity of our minis- 
ters, and, as inseparable from this, a rep- 
utation for such integrity. 


Then the Mirror, which holds that Congre- 
gationalism, if it should cease to stand for 
evangelical truth, which can be formally 
stated, would soon be abandoned by those 
who give it a name and place among re- 
ligious bodies, proposes three ways to con- 
serve the character and reputation of ministers 
inducted into offices where they are expected 
to declare theiy faith. The first is to subscribe 
unreservedly to the principles and announced 
beliefs of the organization for which respon- 
sibility is assumed. The second is to cast 
creeds completely aside. Both these ways the 
Mirror believes are impracticable. 


\ third method is to conserve the creed 
and the character of those who subscribe 
to it by the common sense and Christian 
way which has been so long in repute 
among us; that is, by the accepting of 
forms of belief, with the frank statement, 
on the part of those who accept them, of 
points of difference from the creed in ques- 
tion. Herecomes in play the ordaining or 
instilling council. To this body belongs 
the decision of the question whether the 
exceptions taken to the creed are sufficient 
to outelass the candidate as an accredited 
Congregational minister. Of course a de- 
cision of this sort is far from infallible; it 
would differ in different parts of our 
country, or in different parts of the same 
State, but itis the only and the best way 
that we have, as a denomination, to main- 
tain alike the integrity of our churches 
and our ministers. e need, therefore, 
to emphasize more and more councils of 
ordination and installation, and to honor 
their decisions. The results they reach 
may be wrong; time willsoon right them. 
The heretics of yesterday find justification 
tomorrow, if they have truth in them. 

The case at Andover cannot be reached 
in this way. It needs a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State in the main 
question at issue. Better blot the institu- 
tion out of existence rather than have 
dead men’s hands esp sera false teach- 
ing or occasion false‘swearing. It cer- 
tainly would be a relief to all concerned, 
and not the least to the professors of that 
institution, if an unequivocal statement 
could be made by the highest tribunal of 
the commonwealth that would relieve 
those who are responsible for its Weolog: 
ical position from, once in five years, su 
scribing to its form of doctrine. 





Preaching is nothing but the bursting out of 
life, which has first burst in or up from where 
God is, among the soul’s foundations.— Horace 
Bushnell, D. D. 
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Education 


—— Prof. W. H. Magoun, Ph. D., of Ober- 
lin accepts a call to the chair of Latin at Red- 
field College. 

—— Recognition Day at Chautauqua occurred 
Aug.17. At the grounds of this mother of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle the 
number of graduates is always much larger 


than at any of the other summer assemblies, | 


and, though the number has fallen off in re- 
cent years, 240 members of the graduating 
class of 1898 marched through the Golden Gate 
and became members of the Society of the 
Hall in the Grove. The same order of exer- 
cises was followed as in previous years, Dr. 
W. A. Duncan acting as chief marshal. The 


president of Chautauqua, Lewis Miller, was | 
absent to meet the body of his son just arrived | __ 
from Santiago, where he was killed in battle. | 


For the first time in the history of Chautauqua 
rain came down on the long procession, but it 
did not dampen theardor of themembers. The 
oration was delivered by Chancellor Vincent, 
and a bust of Sidney Lanier, a gift from Prof. 
H. B. Adams of Johus Hopkins University, 
was presented to the class, with appropriate 
greetings from Mrs. Lanier, Pres. D. C. Gil- 
man and others. 





BostTon’s CROCKERY SHOPS.—Never before in 
the history of china making has pottery and glass 
been in such perfection as now, and never before 
were the china shops of Boston more attractive. 


The new appliances in both Europe and the domes- | 


tic potteries have enabled the production of better 


ware at about half the cost of a score of years ago. | 
& 
Stratton make their display of interest to connois- | 


The heavy importations of Jones, McDuffee 


seurs. 
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Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be. 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free, 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


| “Sanitas” 


How to have Betomehis 
sanitary surround ingsistold 
ina pamphlet by Kingz et, 
the eminent English chem- 
ist. Price ro cents. Every 
household should contain 
this littlé help to comfortable 


Means 
Health. . [xe crass 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.) 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City, 


(isinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 








Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


= 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared § 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 4 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 


tea, coffee, etc. 
At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb, tins. 





Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld C 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for F: arbe 
tabriken vorm Friedr Bayer & Co., Elberfeid. 
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Lomi TRING G@ yo 
BEYMER- BAUMAN 
burgh 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS 
Piuisburgh. 
F AHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORISY Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 


National lead Cn.., 


} Cincinnati. 


ed barytes. 


| cues 


Protect 


St. Louis. 








or ANY of the “ mixtures” 

branded and sold as Pure 
White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 
Barytes is used because 
it is cheap, not because it has any 
value as paint. 


yourself by 


using 


brands which are genuine and 

made by the old Dutch process. 
See list of genuine brands. 

100 William St.. New York. 





BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment 


removes diseases of the eye and treats directly the cause 


of impaired vision without knife or risk. 


A tréatment 


that is both successful and humane. 


**Do not wait to be blind.” 


-Pamphiet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 


Sanitarium. 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, BosToNn. 


EYE SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass. 





Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g@7 Send ‘for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. RELL. CO., Hillsboro. 0 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


Joun H. Pray. 
CARPETS 
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OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


AMD UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
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The Business Outlook 


The boom is on—in the stock market at 
least. At times, recently, speculation has 
borne signs of wildness; individual stocks 
have advanced ten points in an hour, declined 
ten in ten minutes and then-recovered most of 
it. The public is in Wall Street and bidding 
for securities and more keep coming. Barring 
some unforeseen calamity, it would not be 
surprising if the present speculation developed 
into the greatest boom in twenty years, or 
since 1879-81. Conditions in the country and 
the temper of the public mind are ripe for such 
aboom. ‘The increase in the dividend by the 
directors of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad last week has strengthened the con- 
filence of Wall Street in the future more than 
anything else. Other roads are now expected 
to increase their rates of payment, and conse- 
quently men are buying stocks in anticipation 
of such increases. 

In general trade the healthiest tone prevails. 
Fall business is growing, and one of the most 
encouraging features is the strength and 
activity in iron and steel. Steel billets have 
advanced and a veritable searcity in them is 
feared. Copper and lead have advanced and 
the statistical position of the former is partic- 
ularly strong. An advance to thirteen cents 
per pound for copper is predicted. The crops 
are not yet moving to any extent; nevertheless, 
railroad earnings are excellent, which proves 
that the movement of manufactured goods is 
exceedingly free. Reports from Western and 
Southern centers indicate a brisk trade. In 
the East there is some slight improvement in 
the cotton goods situation. Wool is strong, 
though rather quiet. Raw cotton is inclined 
to weakness, owing to the prospects for an- 
other enormous crop. Interest in the lumber 
market is reviving and prospects are for a 
good season. Wheat exports continue heavy. 
Bank clearings for the whole country last 
week increased four per cent. over the previ- 
ous week and eleven per cent. over the corre- 
sponding week last year, when trade was very 
active. 





Trial by Jury 


From am address by Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
before the Bar Association meeting at Sara- 
toga: 


Let me say what I understand by a jury 
trial—that picturesque, dramatic and ver 
human transaction, that arena on whic 
has been fought the great battle of liberty 
against tyranny, of right against wrong, 
of suitor against suitor, that school which 
has always been open for the instruction 
and entertainment of the common people 
of England and America, that nursery, 
that common school of lawyers and judges, 
which has had five times more pupils than 
all the law schools and Inns of Court 
combined—for there are 90,000 lawyers in 
America, of whom four-fifths probably 
never saw the inside of a law school. 

Well, the first and most essential ele- 
ment in a jury trial is a wise, learned, 
impartial and competent judge—a judge 
qualified by his character, learning and 
experience to preside over and control the 
proceedings, and to advise the jury as to 
the discharge of their duties. Add to the 
ordinary modicum of legal learning cour- 
age, honesty and common sense, and you 
have the kind of a judge I mean. If we 
Say that an adequate supply of such 
judges possessed of these ordinary quali- 
ties of manhood cannot be found, we libel 
our own profession, we befoul our own 
hest wherein they are bred. 

And then there are the twelve honest 
and intelligent.jurors drawn from the 
body of the community, sworn to pass 
upon the issue and to return whence they 
came when their task is done. Do we 
Say that the average citizen is not equal 
to the duty, we belie our American man- 
hood, we contradict the whole course of 
judicial history, and we fail of our duty 
to the communities of which we form a 

art, which rely upon us implicity for the 
egislative machinery by which juries are 
to be secured. 
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And then you must have the earnest 
and loyal advocates, sworn to do their 
whole duty, which means to employ all 
their powers and attainments and to use 
their utmost skill and eloquence in ex- 
hibiting the merits each of his own side 
of the case. 

Jury duty is a great political and public 
service, as much so as voting or military 
service, or the payment of taxes, and no 
fit men ought to be allowed to escape from 
the liability to perform it. I know how 
irksome it is—I know how thankless it too 
often appears to be, but if our political 
institutions are worth saving, if this 
cardinal feature of free an pular 
government is to be preserved and trans- 
mitted entire, this peculiar form of public 
service must be performed by citizens fit 
for the duty; voluntarily if they will, but 
by force of compulsion if need be, and it 
is very largely in the hands of the bar and 
of the courts to see to it that this is done. 

There is one other abuse against which 
we can at least utter an indignant protest. 
I mean the toleration of judicial candi- 
dates who are willing or permitted to pay 
for their nomination or to pay their party 
for their election. No matter what their 
personal or professional qualifications in 
other respects may be, such a means of 
reaching the office cannot but degrade the 
bench. Imagine John Marshall, or James 
Kent, or John Jay contributing $10,000 or 
any other sum to his party, as a condition 

recedent to taking office, could it have 

een said of either of them that the 
judicial ermine touched nothing less spot- 
less than itself when it fell upon his 
shoulders ? 





Important Meetings to Come 


Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 
30-Sept. 1. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautaucua, N. Y., July 
6-Aug. 27. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (60th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 

Second Annual Conference of Christian Workers, ‘ 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., Aug. 28-Sept. 4. 

Massachusetts Interdenominational 
School Convention, Worcester, Oct. 4-6. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Pilgrim 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2, 3. 


Sunday 








WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE.—“ My son was afflicted 
with saltrheum. There were bad sores on his face and 
ears. He began taking Hood's Sirsaparilla, and the 
sores disappeared and his appetite and general health 
improved. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has always given satis- 
faction whenever we have used it.” L. G. COWLES, 
Canton Center, Ct. 


HoopD’s PILLS cure natisea, sick headache, bilious- 
ness, indigestion. Price 25 cents. 








Indigestion. 


A free treatment of R. T. Booth’s Mi-o- 
na Tabloids, the Hawaiian cure for dys- 
pepsia sent to every one who will send me 
theiraddress. I do not want one cent of 
your money until I prove to yon that 


Mi-o-nA: 


TABLOIDS 


absolutely prevent unnatural fermentation, 
and are the greatest discovery of the century. 
If you would have good digestion, per- 
fect health, and normal weight, send at once. 


Mr. Booth discovered and gave tothe world the 
reatest treatment for throat and lung digeases ever 
| heen ang His position in the scientific and dommer.ial 
world isa zuarantee that what he offers to the public 
will beexactly as represented. An interesting b« ok 


let on “* dow to G-t Wl and Stay Well" sent with free 
sample A boxof 

Mi-o-na Tabloias 

at pal 7 a4 


or by mail. /O0 cts 
£90:3 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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is simply 
exquisite. re: 
It not only &= 
cleanses 
and beautifies the 
teeth, but stimu- 
lates the gums 
and removes all 
unpleasant taste 
from the mouth. 
No lady’s toilet 
table is complete 
without it. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp 
for sample vial. Address E. W 
Hoyt & Co., Loweil, Mass 





MOTHERS 


Read What CUTICURA REMEDIES 
Have Done for Skin-Tortured Babies. 
My little sister had cow-pox. She suffered 
terribly. Tried everything, no good. Scabs 
came off with her clothes, she was raw all over. 
Curicura Soap cured her in three weeks, 
Mrs. ELIZA ROYE, 1219 4th St., Wash., D. C. 
Our little boy had Eczema in the most hor- 
rible state. His face was full of scabs, and 
parts of the flesh were raw. We used CUTI- . 
curRA Soap and CuTicura (ointment), and 
in one week he was as good as ever, 
Mrs. J. C. FREESE, 360 So. ist St., Brooklyn. 
I noticed a very red roughness on my boy’s 
face. Doctors did no good. After using one 
box and a half of CuTiouRA (ointment) and 
CuticuRA Soap, he is entirely cured. 
Mrs. W. G. LOVE, 1913 Wilder St., Phila., Pa. 


To know that a warm beth with Curt- 

ERS — Soar. Cet single enciating 7 

» it of em n in cures, will afford in- 

seant retie?, permit rest and sleep, and point to e speedy 
cure, and not to use them is to fail in your duty. 

throughout the world. Porrer D. & C.Corr.,8ole 

See Baten. Ali About Baby's Skin, Scalp & Hair, free 











Grand National Prize of ¢ 
francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroehe 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active a of Peruvian Bark. 
e 


Endorsed by the medical faculty asthe > 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- ¢ 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General ¢ 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In 

creases the Appetite, Strengthens the + 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. § 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO 
26-30 N. William St. 








J. W. WILLIAMS, 


Of Otis Street, Medford, was cured by 


JUDD'S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 


and he is not afraid to say so. Sold by G. 0. GOODWIN 
& Co. and WEEKS & PoTTER CO. 50 cts. by Mall. 








| A p K | it S0 A PS AND PREMIUMS.— FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.¥. 





** Use the means and Heaven 
will give you the bless- 
ing.’?’ Never neglect a 
useful article like . . . 






OAKLAWN 


The way to make money in 
land is to buy where improve- 
ments —rise in value —are 
coming next, and sell when 
they come. 

The difference between 
Oaklawn and any other land 
is, you know what is coming 
and when. 

We are making improve- 
ments now; the rise in value 
will come when everybody 
knows about it. 

You can buy before it comes 
if you want to. 

Pamphlet about Oaklawn 
sent free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 


This Beautiful Picture to Every Reader 
of THE CONGREGATIONALIST . F RE E 











‘* LITTLE SUNSHINE.’ ’ Colored Panel, 2612 x 1314 


B.T.BABBITT’S BEST SOAP 


AND 


1776 SOAP POWDER 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors FREE upon receipt of 
25 Best Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder trade marks, or 
the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. Inclose two-cent 
stamp for postage. I have also a series of 18 Beautiful Artists’ Proof Etchings, 
which can be obtained in the same manner. A complete catalogue will be sent 
free upon application, if two-cent stamp is inclosed. There is no advertising 
matter printed on any of these pictures. 


Be particular and use only the following address: 


“Dept. G.,” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 
BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! | 





Leather | 
Dressing 


§ The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
f The genuine is made only by Robert § 
3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
> facturer of the famous a 


VICI KID 


> Ask your dealer for Vici Leather { 
’ Dressing, and be sure the trade-§ 
g mark with the name of the maker, § 
Sis on each box or bottle. Imita- 


5 tions may ruia your shoes. 


3 Abook about buying, wearing and caring for 
2 shoes, mailed free. Address : 
> ROBERT H. vies CORE a Philada. Pa. § 





ee 
Love’s 
Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 
Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





